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GRACE POTTER 


THE FLAMING LIPS 

SHAKEY GRAVES 


GREENSKYBLUEGRASS 
MARCO BENEVENTO 
AMY HELM AND THE 
HANDSOME STRANGERS 
SPIRIT FAMILY REUNION 


MADAILA SOULE MONDE 
MARYSE SMITH W/ MICHAEL CHORNEY 
HEAVY PLAINS THESNAZ^P 
BARISHI MALMAIZ 

HARWOOD UNION HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY BAND 
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Buy Tickets online at: www.highergroundmusic.com, 
Toll-free 877-987-6487, Higher Ground Box Office 
No glass, pets, alcohol, blankets, or coolers. Rain or Shine. 
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BURLINGTON • SHELBURNE • COLCHESTER • ST ALBANS 


DarrformShoesVT.i 


Rock your style 
with the originals! 
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SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS* Bl 

‘Best beer lown In New England." E 


TWO lestauiants I ONE location 


Business In the front. Party In the back. 

Brewery opens <d 1 1 :30AM everyday for lunch t supper. 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 
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SELF ngSTORAGE 

Brand new storage units 


BRAND NEW UNITS & 
OUTDOOR STORAGE 
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The Residence Lecture Series 


^.RESIDENCE 

f -A/- 1 

The Residence Lecture Series brings leaders from the 
University of Vermont to share presentations on a variety of topics. 


“Genetic crystal ball: What we can (and cannot) predict from our genomes” 


TAMARA F. The Residence at Shelburne Bay Great Room 


WILLIAMS 
Ph.D. 

Assistant Prof.of Pathology 
Director of Curriculum 
Development and 
Cenomic Education 


3:00 - 4:00 pm 

Tamara Williams earned her Ph.D. in Molecular genetics and Cell Biology from the University of 
Chicago. She worked as a strategy consultant for a healthcare investment bank and as a marketing 
strategist at Boston Scientific. Tamara conducted her post-doctoral research at the University of 
Vermont in ovarian cancer cell biology where she currently serves as faculty in the Department of 
Pathology specializing in genetics and genomics education and curriculum development. 


“The World’s Oldest Coral Reef: Vermont’s National Natural Landmark” 


JAY ^ PEAK Presents 

SCRANGEFQLK 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12™ / 7:00-1 1 :00PM 
STATESIDE AMPHITHEATER 

General Admission/Lawn: $25 I Premium Seating: $35 

For more information or to purchase tickets visit: 

jaypeakresort.com/Music 


185 Pine Haven Shores Road • Shelburne, VT 05482 • 802-923-2513 • residenceshelburnebay.com 


CHAR 

MEHRTENS, 

Ph.D. 

Professor of Geology 


The Residence at Shelburne Bay Great Room 
3:30-4:30 pm 

Charlotte has been at the University of Vermont since 1981 and was Chair of the Geology 
Department from 2003-2011. She received her BA from S.U.N.Y. Plattsburgh and her M.S. and 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. Charlotte has received the George V. Kidder Award from 
UVM in recognition of her excellence in teaching and positive impact on undergraduates both 
in the classroom and beyond. Her area of scholarship in geology involves interpreting 1 
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F or sale: a four-story building In downtown Burlington with two pools, a basketball court, a weight 

room and his-and-her saunas. The 1932 building owned and occupied by the Greater Burlington YMCA 
is on the market for $3.75 million. Meanwhile, the YMCA has a new home, just half a block away. The 
community organization recently purchased the former Ethan Allen Club from Champlain College. 

It paid less for the former men's club — $2.5 million— than Champlain did. 

What the YMCA plans to do with its new digs — tear the building down or renovate it — isn't known. The 
structure was built in 1972. after a fire shut down the club's original mansion. 7 don't have a huge announce- 
ment to make, other than we’re working on putting together a project on that property,’ 1 YMCA president and 
CEO Mary Burns told Seven Days reporter Molly Walsh on Monday. 

Founded in 1875, the Ethan Allen Club was once HO for Burlington's old boys' network. It started accepting 
women in 1990, but only after a protest featuring feminists posing as The Ladies Auxiliary of Ladies Against 
Women" and the resignations of several members, including Sen. Patrick Leahy. Its membership dwindled 
nonetheless, and the club closed In 2010. 

Champlain College bought the building for $2.6 million, with a plan to turn it into student housing. But 
the neighbors weren't so keen, and the permitting process was expected to take years. The school meanwhile 
got permission to house nearly 300 students at another defunct club it purchased: the former Eagles Club 
property at SL Paul and Maple streets. 

So what's next for the Y, which runs childcare and fitness programs? Read the full post on our Off Message 
blog at sevendaysvt.com. 


facing 

facts 


HOMELAND 

STUPIDITY 


GOP prez candidate 
Scott Walker 
does not advocate 
building a wall 
between the U.S. 
and Canada, his 
campaign clarified, 
after he called it a 


"legitimate issue." 
Travel much? 


3 

EXPLOSIVE TIP 

A woman who found 
a hand grenade in 
her grandfather’s 
belongings brought 
it to the South 
Burlington cop 
shop, prompting 

Next time, police 
said, just call. 


3 

BERNIN HOT 

A weekend poll 
showed Sen. Bemie 
Sanders has surged 
to within seven 
points of Hillary 
Clinton in Iowa. 
In May, he trailed 
her by 41 points. 
Summer luckier 
than others. 


EIGHT EIRE WITH... 

ATuesday blaze 
in Randolph 
inflicted heavy 
damage on ...the 
village tire station. 
Hmnun. Wonder 
what started it? 


$ 1,000 

That's how much Lake Champlain 
Ferries is offering as a reward for 
anyone who helps find a passenger 
who jumped off a ferry mid-crossing 
in August. Two men 
in a boat picked up 
the mystery man. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSVT.COM 

1. "Anger Management: Sanders Fights 
for Employees, Except His Own" by Paul 
Heintz. Sen. Bernie Sanders is an advocate 
for employees — but what’s it like to work 
for him? 

2. "Back to School: What to Do If You're 
‘SexMed" by Molly Walsh. Moving into a 
college dorm brings independence, but it 
can also bring new frustrations. 

3. "New Gelato Makers Rival Ben & Jerry's 
in Vermont" by Alice Levitt Gusto Gelato, 
opening soon in Shelburne, is the newest 
local purveyor of the Italian frozen treat. 

4. ‘Resilient David Wolk Champions 
Castleton University" by Terri Hallenbeck. 
Over the pastl4years, the little state 
college has fought to become a thriving, 
growing university. David Wolk oversaw it 
all while his wife was dying. 

5. "Who or What Is Citizen Cider's 'Dirty 
Mayor 1 Named For?" by Mark Davis. Meet 
the elusive figure behind the refreshing 
ginger-spiked cider. 
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tweet of 
the week: 


®>SKITHEEAST 


FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 



Considering selling 


VERMONT 

BUSINESS BROKERS 


Visit www.vbbvt.cor for more information. 


Contact us today: 802.425.5555 | broker@vbbvt.com 






La Mer 
Natura Bisse 
Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 


Mirror Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
.ocallyfiwned - Locally Operated 


beautiful. 


EILEEN 

FISHER 


SEVEN DAYS 

SPECIAL SAUCE. 



P.0. BOX 1164. BURLINGTON. VT 05402-1164 
802.864.5684 SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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feed back 


SANDERS STAFFER SAYS... 

[Re Fair Game: "Anger Management," 
August 26]: This article does a poor job 
of being balanced. The headline is a 
cheap swipe. Using multiple unnamed 
sources to make irreverent accusations 
against the senator (like he’s “an ass- 
hole”) is textbook yellow journalism and 
tells us nothing substantive. 

As a former Bernie staffer, I never 
saw evidence of an “anger management” 
problem. What Bernie does have is a 
low tolerance for BS. I can confirm that 
Bernie isn’t an easy person to work for: 
He has exacting standards; he doesn’t 
like mistakes; he expects staff to work 
as hard as he does. But I never once felt 
abused as a worker or like my rights 
were violated. On the contrary, I always 
felt valued and appreciated. I was paid 
well. I took sick days when I needed to. I 
even took a week off during the height of 
the campaign to get married and have a 
short honeymoon! 

Campaigns are high-stakes envi- 
ronments not suited to everybody. 
If you want to work for Bernie, he 
sets the bar pretty high. But, frankly, 
shouldn't he? Bernie is serious about 
trying to make our state and country 
better for working families. He wants 
serious people working for him. 

Trying to say Bernie doesn’t 
“practice what he preaches” in terms 
of workers' rights is ridiculous and 
unsubstantiated editorializing on the 


part of Mr. Heintz. And if he’s going 
to try and claim that Bernie mistreats 
his workers, he should have some real 
facts to point to and should talk to 
more former Bernie employees. 

Kelly Mangan 
BURLINGTON 

Mangan was afield director during 
Bernie Sanders’ 2012 Senate 
campaign and is executive director 
of the Vermont Progressive Party. 


POOR PORTRAYAL 

I couldn’t disagree more with the most 
recent Fair Game column [“Anger 
Management,” August 26]. It would 
make Peter Freyne blush. 

I worked for Sen. Bernie Sanders in 
both his House and Senate office as an 
outreach representative. Bernie and I 
spent nearly every weekend and many 
weeknights together, driving to various 
events around Vermont. Bernie was a 
great boss to work for, and I learned so 
much from my time with him. Was he 
tough? Yes. Did he demand excellence? 
Yes. But what boss isn't? Do we all have 
to like our boss all the time? 

What is missing from the story is 
the more personal side of Bernie. He 
is a caring and compassionate person, 
even if he may not wear it on his sleeve. 
I can’t tell you the number of meals we 
shared or the times he made sure I got 
home safely after a long night. Even 




WEEK IN REVIEW 



though I was a very junior staffer, 
Bernie always checked in and offered 
helpful suggestions. I am grateful and 
proud of my time as a Bernie staffer. 

As for the anonymous staffers, 
shame on you. You didn’t use your name 
because you were afraid your words 
would hurt you professionally. But I bet 
each and every one of you lists your time 
with Bernie on your resume, and I am 
sure you have used it to get a job at some 
point. Next time you want to criticize, 
you should be willing to use your name. 

JP Isabelle 

BARRETOWN 

Isabelle worked for Sanders 
between 2005 and 2007. 


GOOD BOSS 

[Re Fair Game: “Anger Management,” 
August 26]: I worked for Bernie Sanders 
for 18 years — seven years in city hall and 
11 years in his congressional office. As a 
boss, Bernie expected dedication, hard 
work and loyalty — and he gave dedica- 
tion, hard work and loyalty in return. He 
reprimanded me a couple of times, but 
he never once yelled at me. I considered 
him a good, and inspiring, boss. 

Jim Rader 
BURLINGTON 

Rader was the Burlington city 
clerk from 1982 to 1993. 


OUI. PLATTBURGH 

Plattsburgh International Airport's 
marketing strategy may be “noth- 
ing subtle” [“Taking Off: Plattsburgh 
Airport Is Drawing More Flights, 
Travelers," August 26], but it surely 
exploits their great asset — proximity 
to Montreal. This is one of Burlington’s 


great assets, too, yet we fail to make the 
best use of it. It is four years since our 
city council unanimously endorsed 
French-friendliness as smart policy 
and a surefire development strategy, 
yet the administration has failed to 
act. Our airport does intend some day 
to hang more bilingual signage, and its 
magazine’s content has been bilingual 
for several years. But by contrast, our 
annual Experience Burlington tourist 
publication doesn’t bother to translate 
its articles, and our Department of 
Public Works has consciously passed 
up the chance to give us a bilingually 
welcoming streetscape. DPW’s still- 
awaited “wayfinding" street-signage 
revamp uses almost no French. 
Plattsburgh has attractive bilingual 

There are more native French speak- 
ers than native English speakers within 
two hours of here. Someone should be 
working on that. 

The Burlington School District has 
a new superintendent, Yaw Obeng of 
Ontario, who has worked in French- 
English bilingual school districts for his 
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seven uays, H.u. box Mb4. 
Burlington. VT 05402-1164 



CHEESE! 
DEPT. DEALS 



ALPINE SHOP'S 
SKI & BOARD LEASING 




MUCH 

SHOP 


MONTCHEVRE FRESH 
GOAT CHEESE (CHEVRE) 

$5. 99/lb or a case of 6 mini logs 
(1.5lbs) for $4.99! 

GREAT LAKES 2 LB PEPPER JACK 
$5.99 each 

ITALIAN GORGONZOLA DOLCE 
Reg. $ 13.99/lb on sale $5.99/lb 

“BACK TO 
BORDEAUX” 

(Maybe you never left?) 
2010 CHAT. GRAND FRANCAIS 
BORDEAUX SUPERIEUR 

Rich, spicy, silky and complex. 

lookingTor under $20, only $16.99! 


2009 CHAT. LA FAV1ERE 
BORDEAUX SUPERIEUR 



2012 OWEN ROE YAKIMA RED 

Washington is THE place 
for American “Bordeaux." 
Always one of Winemaker 
David O’Reilly’s faves. 




CHEESE 6WINE 
TRADERS 

V t'W mmCwAm 

1 186 WUliston Rd. 

So. Burlington, VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 
802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
www.cheesetraders.com 



MOVIES AT 

MAIN STREET LANDING 

THE FILM HOUSE * SIXTY LAKE STREET * BURLINGTON WATERFRONT 



Every Tuesday at 7pm * First Come First Served * Free and Open to the Public 


MAIN STREET LANDING 


to benefit Unique event and performance 

7" space available for dally rental 
MAKE (A’VVlSI I Call Melinda Moulton 
802-864-7999 

mainstreetianding.com 




Burlington's Community Bike & Run Shop since 1969 


2015 BIKES 

& Summer Bike Clothing 


Adult Bikes from $297 


DeALGRC IVI 

Burlington Criterium 


Monday, Sept. 7 | 12-5 

Cycling 


Deo/eT.coE 0 


r lr uck / 2er 0 ciravWY ® eet 

mi 9 0 

85 Main St, Burlington | skitackcom | 802.658.3313 




PatagoniaBTV 

Locally Owned. Quality Guaranteed. 
1 57 Bank St | patagoniaburlington.com | 802.923.291 0 



NEWS 

14 Are You My Employer? 
Labor Dispute 
Divides Vermont 

16 Winooski VFW Will 
Tank Before Giving 
Up Its Landmark 
Sherman 


ARTS NEWS 

24 Springfield Goes Back 
to the Future With 
Inaugural Steampunk 
Festival 

BY ETHAN 0ESE1FE 

24 An Outdoor Sculpture 
Exhibit Takes Its Cue 
From Plastic Pollution 


IS Back to Blue: Lake 

Champlain Draft Plan 
Targets Treatment 
Plants 

BY TERRI HALLENBECK 

22 Excerpts From Off 
Message 


26 Just In Time for Art 
Hop, New Murals Make 
Pine Street Pop 

BY SADIE WILLIAMS 

27 Quick Lit. - 
McMahon Spins a Tale 
of Motel HeU 


VIDEO SERIES 



FEATURES 

32 Waterbury Works 



36 Humans of the Fair 



COLUMNS + REVIEWS 

12 Fair Game politics 
28 Drawn & Paneled art 
30 Hackle culture 
43 Side Dishes food 
65 Soundbites music 
69 Album Reviews 
74 Art Review 
80 Movie Reviews 
89 Ask Athena se x 


FUN STUFF 



38 STEM Sells 



SECTIONS 

11 The Magnificent 7 
23 Life Lines 
50 Calendar 
60 Classes 
64 Music 
74 Art 
80 Movies 


CLASSIFIEDS 



42 


Landed History 









Come p y like it's 1995 

under the Seven Days Birthday Tent. 


SEVEN DAYS 


Art Hop Friday, Sept. 11, 5:30-11:30 p.m. 
Behind the Maltex Building 
(431 Pine St, Burlington) 

$5 donation benefits SEABA 


FEATURING 

"Operation Prince" with Craig Mitchell & Band Waylon Speed 
Vermont Comedy Club Boozy drinks Food trucks 
Live video projections by Sean Clute & Jessica Gomula 



Wood, metal and stone are a few tools 
of the trade for students at the Carving 
Studio & Sculpture Center in West 
Rutland. Artists who have toiled and 
studied at the quarry-side institute display 
the fruits of their labors in "Excerpts From 
the West Side," an exhibit featuring three- 
dimensional sculptures and installations. 


At the tender age of 19, Jo Dee 
jjfessina (pictured^ moved from 
Massachusetts to Nashville, Tenn., ir 
sea rch of stardom. Her rhinestone- 
encrteted dream came true, and 
she has since topped country music 
chartsjjyith her anthems pf attitude 
and ad^nture. The "I'm Alright" 
singer Jreats fans to tracks from 
her crowdfunded 2014 album ME at 
Chandler MifsicJHall. 




FRIDAY 4 

COUNTRY GIRL 


MONDAY 7 

Laugh In 

Its a wonderful thing to be young and funny. Brent 
3, could surely attest to that, having 
parlayed a memorable performance at last years 
Just for Laughs Festival in Montreal into spots 
on "Chelsea Lately," "Conan" and Comedy Central. 
Audience members crack up when the star of NBC's 
"Undateable" delivers a rollicking Labor Day routine. 
SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S7 


SATURDAY 5 

Craft Fare 

Suds lovers and art hounds come together for the 
Vermont Heritage Brew Festival. Set on the scenic 
Shelburne Museum campus, this fest is an ode to 
the artisanal food and beverage purveyors who 
give the state its unique flavor. Fourteen craft-beer, 
elder and mead makers serve up samples at 
sites around the museum, making for m 
sipping and strolling. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 54 


THURSDAY 3 

Man of Letters 

Ron Carlson is a man's man among writers. Singled 
out by the Washington Post as appealing to male 
readers. Carlson ‘Writes like Hemingway without the 
misogyny and self-parody," according to the publica- 
tion. Lit lovers lean in for excerpts from the author 
whose novels and short stories are known to trans- 
port readers to the Rocky Mountains and beyond. 


DNGOING 

Set in Stone 


SUNDAY 6 

Traditional Tunes 

Vermont’s Celtic and French Canadian heritage 
takes center stage at the New World Festival. 

More than 70 musicians from New England. Canada 
and the British Isles converge in a cultural melting 
pot featuring concerts, workshops, kids' activi- 
ties and open dancing on five stages. Dont miss 
the Edinburgh-based trio Cantrip, who stun with 


FRIDAY 4 

Inspired Innovation 

Musician Bow Thayer is all about mixing and 
matching. Aside from his genre-bending rock, 
bluegrass and psychedelia-inspired sound, a prime 
example is the bojotar, an instrument he devel- 
oped by piecing together elements of the banjo, 
dobro and electric guitar. The Tweed River Music 
Festival founder commences a monthlong resi- 
dency at Burlington's Radio Bean with songs from 
Sundowser . 


ESSEX 

OUTLETS 

UNDER ARMOUR 
POLO RALPH LAUREN 
CARTER'S S OSHKOSH 
BROOKS BROTHERS 
PHOENIX BOOKS 

FAMOUS FOOTWEAR 

l.fldUlt nil!) SM.BS 

HiipporiKK; now 


JOCKEY &GYMBOREE 
KITCHEN COLLECTION 
LANE BRYANT 

SNOW DROP & VITAMIN WORLD 
SWEETCLQVER MARKET 
CHRISTOPHER & BANKS 




FREE WELLNESS 

WORKSHOPS/ACTIVITIES 

At the Lole Burlinston store 

SEPTEMBER 2015 CALENDAR 

Sept. 3: Fire up your backside 
with Justine, 6pm-7pm @ LOLE 

Sept. 6: 3 mile fun run 
with Logan, 10:30am @ LOLE 

Sept. 8: Guided meditation 
with Ali, 8pm @ LOLE 

Sept. 1 6: Fueling fora marathon 
with Jamie, 6pm @ LOLE 

Sept. 20: Hike and yoga 
with Cydney, noon @ LOLE 

Sept. 23: CrossFit Session 
with Meghan, 7pm @ CrossFit TT 


PLACE TO MEET: 

LOLE 63 Church Street, Burlington 
Place to meet for CrossFit: 

35 San Remo Drive, South Burlington 




visit our Facebook page 
for October calendar 
of FREE Meet-Ups 
f/loleburlington 



:N SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS BY TERRI HALLENBECK 


And They’re Off 


T he 2016 governor’s race is getting 
more interesting by the day. Two 
candidates — Republican bruce 
lisman and Democrat matt dunne 
— clarified this week that they are indeed 
running, setting the stage for primaries for 
both parties. 

Dunne plans to make his candidacy of- 
ficial Wednesday. He told Fair Game he’s 
still on the “listening tour" he started last 
week, but enough pieces had come to- 
gether to green-light his campaign. 

Specifically, he has raised $200,000, 
and his campaign manager, nick charyk, 
started Tuesday. 

“I want to be governor because I am 
concerned that Vermont is at a turning 
point where we are seeing the economy 
not bounce back evenly,” said Dunne, who 
lives in Hartland. He plans a formal cam- 
paign kickoff later this month. 

Lisman, of Shelburne, will kick off next 
month, but he said Tuesday he’s definitely 
running for governor as a Republican, call- 
ing himself “not the usual guy.” 

“I love this state, but it's headed in the 
wrong direction. People are angry with 
their government,” Lisman said. “I think 
I can fix it.” Sounds like the former Wall 
Street exec is looking to tap into the same 
discontent as presidential candidates 
Sen. bernie sanoers (I-Vt.) and DONALD 

Neither of the newly minted guberna- 
torial candidates was ready to delve into 
policy details on Tuesday. 

“There's plenty of time to talk about 
that,” Dunne said. 

“We're going to lay out all the details 
over time," Lisman said. 

That makes three official candidates in 
the running to replace Gov. peter shumlin, 
a three-term Democrat, who announced in 
June that he won’t seek a fourth term. 

House Speaker shap smith 
(D-Morristown) made it official last 
month. He and Dunne will go head-to- 
head in a Democratic primary race. 

And there may be more heads. 
Transportation Secretary sue minter, 
a former Democratic legislator from 
Waterbury, said she is still considering 
running for governor. “It's certainly more 
in my thoughts,” said Minter, noting that 
she’s given herself a deadline to decide — 
shortly after Labor Day. 

Dunne, 45, a former state senator, wall 
be looking to improve on his fourth-place 
finish in the five-way Democratic primary 
in 2010. He said he learned a lot from that 
race: “You don't want to be outspent 2- and 
3-to-l. You need to be running a full-time 
campaign for longer, and a positive mes- 
sage really does do well.” 


Dunne pitched his 14-county listening 
tour, which started last week, as explor- 
atory. But it’s clear he was well on his way 
to launching a campaign. He had already 
raised $135,000 by mid-July, filed with 
the Secretary of State’s Office as a candi- 
date and was arranging to hire Charyk, a 
former Vermont Democratic Party cam- 
paign worker who left his job with Voices 
for Vermont’s Children the day before he 
started working for Dunne. 

Dunne insisted Tuesday that the pieces 
didn't all come together until last weekend. 
“It’s a process,” he said, noting that he’ll 
consider what he hears on the listening 
tour — which runs through September 24 
— as he firms up his platform. 

I LOVE THIS STATE, 

BUT ITS HEADED IN 
THE WRONG DIRECTION... 

I THINK I CAN FIX IT. 

BRUCE LISMAN 


Dunne, who is director of community 
affairs at Google, said he expects to take 
a leave of absence from his job next year 
to be available for campaigning. He is the 
father of three kids, ages 5, 7 and 10. His 
wife, Sarah, is a writer. 

Lisman, 68, will likely face Lt. Gov. phil 
scott of Berlin. Vermont’s No. 2 said he ex- 
pects to make a decision internally around 
Labor Day and to go public sometime after 
that. But all indications are that the race- 
car-driving lieutenant governor is ready to 
start his engine. 

For example, he was willing to answer 
a question about the prospect of Lisman 
running in a Republican primary. "It’s 
good for the party if he chooses to run as a 
Republican," Scott said. “I think primaries 
are healthy. It certainly didn’t seem to hurt 
Gov. Shumlin." 

That was the sentiment among many 
Republicans at a Monday night fundraiser 
headlined by Republican presidential 
candidate rand paul. They remembered 
five Democrats soaking up all the atten- 
tion for most of 2010, then primary winner 
Shumlin defeating Republican Brian dubie. 

Lisman, a Burlington native and 
University of Vermont graduate who 
started the public policy organization 
Campaign for Vermont, had toyed with the 
idea of running as an independent. But that 
would have made him a spoiler and the 
election more difficult for Scott, as the two 


likely would have split votes in the general 
election. 

“I might have considered all possibili- 
ties," Lisman said. “The best way to present 
ideas in this country is through a political 
party.” 

Lisman didn't want to spoil Monday 
night’s party fundraiser, either. He said 
he stayed away in part to avoid creating 
a distraction. He also conceded that he's 
not been a regular Republican Party par- 
ticipant. When he started Campaign for 
Vermont, he insisted it was nonpartisan, 
though the organization tends toward 
more conservative fiscal views. 

Lisman appears ready to sell himself as 
the outsider. Meanwhile, Scott drew loud 
cheers at Monday night’s fundraiser and 
already has the support of former governor 

JIM DOUGLAS. 

Lisman said he conducted a poll 
this summer, but it wasn’t to determine 
whether to run as an I or R. Instead, he 
said, he wanted to get a sense of which 
issues mattered most to voters. He said the 
poll affirmed that Vermonters are angry 
over the cost of living and a sense that gov- 
ernment isn’t listening. 

For 20 years, Lisman was head of global 
equities for Bear Stearns, the Wall Street 
investment company that collapsed in 
2008. He retired in 2009 from JPMorgan 
Chase & Co. as chair of its global equities 
division. 

Lisman plans to step down from the 
Campaign for Vermont board and will no 
longer fund the organization. When he 
started it in 2011 with his own cash, many 
wondered whether his real goal was to run 
for governor. Well? “If I had intended to 
run for governor from the beginning, there 
would have been easier ways to do it,” 
he said. 

Stand With Rand? 

Rand Paul is not exactly tearing it up on 
the Republican presidential primary trail. 
A Monmouth University poll released 
Monday indicated he’d slipped from being 
the No. 1 choice for 5 percent of Iowa 
Republicans to just 3 percent of them last 
month. That puts him in ninth place. 

So the Kentucky senator had time to stop 
by Vermont on Monday evening to headline 
a Republican party fundraiser, sell a few of 
his Taking a Stand: Moving Beyond Partisan 
Politics to Unite America books and speak to 
about 220 people who rewarded him with a 
polite standing ovation. 

The Vermont Republican crowd 
especially liked it when Paul whacked 
Democratic presidential candidate hillary 
clinton for not boosting security at the U.S. 
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consulate in Benghazi, where the ambas- 
sador was killed in 2012. “Her dereliction 
of duty ... should forever preclude her 
from holding higher office,” he said. 

They also cheered when he dissed 
Republican rival Trump and President 

BARACK OBAMA. 

The audience was less sure how to 
react when he called for less military in- 
tervention overseas. 

“Sometimes, it’s best not to intervene,” 
Rand said. 

Wait, weren’t we for the war in Iraq ? 
you could almost hear some in the crowd 
thinking. 

It surely wasn’t the most partisan 
Republican gathering Paul has addressed, 
but for him, there was little downside to 
the minor detour off the campaign trail’s 

Paul’s visit was all good for Vermont 
Republicans. He paid his own way and 
didn’t insist on making the event a fun- 
draiser for his campaign. It 
raised $22,000 for the state 
GOP. 

The party has invited other 
Republican presidential candi- 
dates to Vermont, too, hoping they’ll bop 
over while visiting New Hampshire, said 
executive director jeff bartley. Paul was 
the first to respond, but others could still 
show up. Asked if Trump was on the invi- 
tation list, Bartley said, “We have not sent 
a request to Mr. Trump.” 

Trump aside, it’s always risky for 
Vermont Republicans to bring their na- 
tional brethren to the state. They are inev- 
itably more conservative than Vermont’s 
own elected Republicans. That can make 
it dicey to, well, stand with Rand. 

As Paul spoke to the crowd Monday 
night in the Whitcomb family bam in 
Essex, he carefully avoided bringing up any 
issues that were likely to make Vermont 
Republicans squirm. He didn’t mention 
that he’s strongly anti-abortion and wants 
to defund Planned Parenthood. Or that he 
wants a wall along the Mexican border. 

Sen. dustin degree (R-Franklin) 
shrugged off any implication that he 
was embracing Rand’s policies when he 
stepped up for a photo with the candidate. 

"I’ve been on record as supporting 
Planned Parenthood and choice," Degree 
said. Tm here to support the Vermont 
Republican Party.” 

But other Republicans remained at 

Republican Lt. Gov. phil scott chose 
not to cross the road to attend the private 
pregame reception with Paul. He attended 
the public event, said he appreciates Paul’s 
libertarian approach and thinks it’s good 
for Vermont Republicans to hear from a 
wide variety of Republican presidential 
candidates. But? 

“I’m not in favor of defunding Planned 
Parenthood,” Scott said. 

Scott indicated he’d stay even farther 
away from Trump. Asked if he thought 


the party should invite the toupee-topped 
business mogul to Vermont, Scott said, 
“not particularly." 

Three-term Lt. Gov. Scott has yet to 
announce plans to run for governor. But 
as the crowd chanted support for him 
Monday night, Scott let slip, “I’ll see you 
on the campaign trail." 

Media Notes 

Talk-show host mark Johnson announced 
last month he was giving up his WDEV 
radio show of 16 years to take a senior 
reporter job at VTDigger.org. His 
replacement is mike smith, former top aide 
to Republican governor Jim Douglas. 

The transition is raising the hackles 
of liberals worried about Smith's political 
proclivities. Johnson was a career jour- 
nalist, while Smith has spent most of his 
career in partisan political positions. 

Smith, whose “Open Mike with 
Mike Smith" starts airing 
September 8, said he knows 
some will question whether 
he can be politically fair on 
the air. “Listen in and find 
out and make your own judgment," he 
suggested. 

Smith was a Republican state legislator 
in the 1970s, then deputy state treasurer, 
administration secretary and human ser- 
vices secretary under Douglas. 

Since retiring in 2008, the former Navy 
SEAL has served as fix-it man at FairPoint 
Communications and Burlington College. 
He’s also been doing political commentary 
for WCAX and the Rutland Herald/Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus. He plans to hang 
onto those gigs. 

ken souier, president and chief executive 
officer of WDEV, approached Smith about 
taking the job with the Waterbury station. 
He said he was impressed with Smith’s 
commentary, and that was all that mattered. 

When listeners accused Johnson of 
being liberal, “We paid no attention,” 
Squier said. 

Smith’s show will air Tuesday through 
Friday, from 9 to 11 a.m. Squier is still 
working out what to do on Mondays, but 
said he hopes to have VTDigger reporters 
on the air talking about developing stories. 

Speaking of VTDigger: It has a new 
political reporter in jasper craven, a 2015 
Boston University grad who is the son of 
filmmakers jay craven and bess o'brien. 
The Peacham native has done work for 
the Boston Globe and the Chicago Tribune. 

Meanwhile, Mike Faher, who was laid 
off in June from his reporter job at the 
Brattleboro Reformer, is covering his old 
Windham County territory for VTDigger 
and the Commons. Digger editor Anne 
Galloway said she plans to continue a 
story-sharing arrangement with the 
Reformer. © 

Fair Game columnist Paul Heintz is on 
vacation. 
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local matters 


Are You My Employer? 

Labor Dispute Divides Vermont 


B ob Schwartz's business — a 
Vermont construction com- 
pany that bills $2 million a 
year — appears to have little 
in common with Uber, the multinational 
car service valued at $40 billion. But 
they do share one thing: Both compa- 
nies have attracted the scrutiny of the 
Vermont Department of Labor, which is 
questioning whether or not the indepen- 
dent contractors they hire are, in fact, 
employees. 

The definition of “employee” is at 
the crux of a little-known but long- 
standing labor dispute in Vermont that 
flared up again on Monday, when state 
Auditor Doug Hoffer released a report 
critical of the state's efforts. It con- 
cluded that the agencies responsible 
for enforcing Vermont's labor laws 
aren't doing enough to stop companies 
from misclassifying their workers. 

For years, labor advocates have been 
clamoring for a crackdown on compa- 
nies that avoid paying unemployment 
insurance and workers' compensation 
by treating employees as independent 
contractors. In the process, employ- 
ers also skip out on paying Social 
Security and Medicare taxes for those 
individuals. 

“There's really no enforcement" 
in the construction industry, said 
Matt Durocher, business manager of 
Carpenters Local 1996. The building 
world relies heavily on subcontractors 
— its term for independent contractors 
hired by the general contractor, often to 
do specialized tasks such as laying tile or 
finish carpentry. Durocher and others 
say that the status quo deprives work- 
ers of their rights, undercuts businesses 
that are playing by the rules and robs the 
state of money it's owed. 

Homebuilders have a different view, 
as evidenced by a poster on the door of 
Curtis Lumber in Burlington. Featuring 
the silhouettes of workmen standing 
against an American flag backdrop, 
the poster reads, “Stand with us. Stop 
the audits.” The Home Builders & 
Remodelers associations of northern 
and southern Vermont started distribut- 
ing the posters last spring. The build- 
ers contend that the labor department 
has been auditing them aggressively in 
recent years, enforcing an impossible- 
to-understand policy that defines almost 
everyone as an employee. 



"They are killing the entrepreneur- 
ial spirit and breaking our backs,” said 
Schwartz, who is challenging the de- 
partment's determination that two sub- 
contractors who worked 
for his company should 
have been run through 
the payroll as employees. 

The debate over “mis- 
classification” is heating 
up across the country. The 
Obama administration 
has stepped up efforts to 
address it, and, during a 
July speech, Democratic 
presidential candidate 
Hillary Clinton also 
pledged to “crack down 
on bosses who exploit 
employees by misclassify- 
ing them as contractors." 

In an op-ed earlier this year, acclaimed 
economist Robert Reich declared, “The 
rise of ‘independent contractors’ is 
the most significant legal trend in the 
American workforce — contributing 
directly to low pay, irregular hours and 
job insecurity.” 


The issue has particular signifi- 
cance in Vermont, a place where many 
people moonlight to make ends meet 
and there's a proud, labor-friendly 
tradition. Is the state 
striking the right bal- 
ance between nurtur- 
ing a flexible economy 
while still protecting its 
workers? 

"Confusing” is how 
many describe Vermont’s 
legal framework for 
determining who is or 
isn't an employee. Even 
Annie Noonan, Vermont’s 
commissioner of labor, 
acknowledged that clas- 
sifying employees can be 
complicated. Federal and 
state guidelines aren't en- 
tirely compatible. The Internal Revenue 
Service might consider a person an 
independent contractor while the state 
deems that person an employee. In ad- 
dition, Vermont has separate tests for 
assessing unemployment insurance and 
workers' compensation. 


THEY ARE 
KILLING THE 
ENTREPRENEURIAL 
SPIRIT 

AND BREAKING 
OUR BACKS. 


Workers’ comp is required if the 
employer has the "right to control” the 
worker — by dictating hours, for exam- 
ple — and if the tasks being performed 
are “an integral part of the employer's 
regular business.” 

Unemployment insurance is not 
required if contractors are “free from 
control of direction” while on the job; 
perform work that falls outside the usual 
course of business; and to have a bona 
fide business of their own. 

The nature of certain industries — 
including construction and delivery 
services — lends itself to noncommittal 
employment relationships. Schwartz 
has run Great Northern Construction in 
Burlington for 41 years. He employs six 
people full time, but because business is 
unpredictable, he also relies on subcon- 
tractors to come in when he's got more 
work than his own half dozen can handle. 

When the labor department audited 
him more than a year ago, it determined 
that he owed $20,000 for two inde- 
pendent contractors it considered em- 
ployees. His voice rising in indignation, 
Schwartz noted that he’s shelled out 
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$15,000 in legal fees to challenge the finding. He had no 
inkling that he’d been running afoul of state labor laws, 
which he criticizes as being subjective and convoluted. 
“We’re not criminals,’’ he said. “We’re honest business- 
men who think we’re playing by the rules.” 

David Hill feels the same. The 65-year-old 
South Woodstock resident got his start in the 
building business four decades ago, specializing in 
reconstructing derelict barns. He and his wife are 
the only employees of a homebuilding company. 
Subcontractors are their lifeblood, Hill said, coming 
in to excavate, sheetrock and do the plumbing on 
jobs. But the Hills said they have always been care- 
ful to follow the rules. 

Doing so got trickier after the 2008 Vermont 
Supreme Court Chatham Woods decision, which 
determined that a real-estate development company 
should have put three subcontractors — two fram- 
ers and one roofer — on its worker's comp policy, 
even though all three had their own businesses. 

Since state law exempts business 
owners from covering them- 
selves with workers’ comp in- 
surance, Chatham Woods made 
the case that those exemptions 
should also apply to its company when it hired the 
subcontractors. They also argued that because they 
didn’t normally build projects, framing and roofing 
fell outside of the company’s normal course of busi- 
ness. The court ruled against the developers, requir- 
ing them to pay for the policies. 

As in Schwartz’s case, a labor department auditor 
showed up unannounced at one of Hill’s job sites in 2013. 
Two years later, the audit drags on — the department still 
hasn’t issued a ruling. In the meantime, he’s calculated 
that he could be on the hook for hundreds of thousands 
of dollars if his contractors are found to be employees. 

Hoffer’s audit makes it clear that Hill isn’t the only 
one awaiting judgment. 

After reviewing records in the workers' com- 
pensation division, the state auditor found that 30 
investigations initiated in 2011 haven’t been finished 
and 134 “active” cases were assigned to investiga- 
tors who no longer work for the labor department. 
Noonan explained that the department was under- 
staffed for several years and noted that it recently 
filled all four positions for workers’ compensation 
investigators. 

Hoffer's report also found that the data the labor 
department collects — including the number of audits 
it conducts and the number of misclassified workers 
found — are “unreliable.” And it chided the department 
for conducting most of its audits randomly, rather than 
targeting certain sectors or pursuing companies with 
suspicious tax filing patterns. 

Another fail unearthed by the audit: A 2010 law 
required the department to levy penalties on com- 
panies that have shortchanged the unemployment 
insurance fund, above and beyond the amount they 
“owe.” But the department hasn’t been enforcing that. 
The reason? Noonan said the department needs to 
create rules first, including an appeals process, which 
requires legislative approval. The audit, however, 
notes that five years have elapsed since the legislation 
took effect. The department did collect some work- 
ers’ comp penalties, but the audit found its efforts to 
be sporadic and poorly documented. 



I question of who counts as an employee. Uber, an on- 
3 demand car service that connects drivers with passen- 
3 gers via an app, is among a number of new companies 
that depend on independent contractors in Vermont. 
They make the case that the traditional employee-em- 
ployer model is outdated, and their contractors prefer 
flexibility. The financial advantages for employers are 
obvious: According to Sirotkin, studies have shown that 
businesses save up to 30 percent on labor expenses by 
classifying workers as independent contractors rather 
than employees. 

Under the auspices of the Working Vermonters 
Caucus, 41 Vermont lawmakers sent a letter to 
Noonan on August 20 suggesting something she was 
already well aware of — that Uber may be violating 
the state’s unemployment insurance and workers’ 
compensation laws. The labor department has al- 
ready spent months investigating the employment 
status of Uber drivers. 

The letter from labor-friendly lawmakers urged 
the department not to be cowed by the company’s re- 
sources: “No matter how many political donations or 
effective the lobbying team Uber brings to Montpelier, 
all of our working people and business leaders deserve 
to know that the law is applied evenly and without 
prejudice,” it read. 

An Uber spokesperson said the company, which is 
embroiled in similar legal battles nationwide, wouldn’t 
comment on the ongoing investigation. But she noted 
Michael Sirotkin of South Burlington has crusaded that Uber continues to believe its drivers are properly 
rs, first as a lobbyist for classified under state law. 

Uber won’t be the only entity urging lawmakers to 



:e senator. When 


asked about the labor department's enforcement, he make changes to the state’s labor laws. “Clearly o 


closed his eyes and shook his head, then 
pulled out a list of more than a dozen 
legal changes passed in recent years to 
beef it up. 

“The state is losing millions of dol- 
lars of revenues,” he said, noting that 
when businesses fail to pay into the 
unemployment insurance fund, rates 
rise for the ones that do. Additionally, 
when employers pay taxes on behalf of 
employees, they pay more into state cof- 
fers than when independent contractors 
file individually. 

One of the statutory changes on Sirotkin’s list 
quired that state agencies confirm that the contractors 
they work with 
concluded that 
state “at risk of contracting with vendors that have 
violated employment law.” 

In September 2012, Gov. Peter Shumlin signed a 


THE STATE IS 
LOSING MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


economy is changing,” said Kendal Melvin 
of the Vermont Chamber of Commerce. 
“Employees want to be able to have flex- 
ibility, and they want to be able to work 
for themselves.” As a result of state labor 
laws, "In Vermont, it's hard to do that,” she 
added. 

David Badji, 26, moved from Senegal to 
Winooski several years ago. He recently 
quit his job at the University of Vermont 
Medical Center — and forwent the benefits 
that came with it — to drive for Uber. "You 
are your own boss,” he explained while 
chauffeuring a reporter in his blue Mazda. 

Another Uber driver told Seven Days that he supple- 
following the rules. Hoffer’s audit ments his pharmaceutical sales job by drivingfourto 15 
here, too, leaving the hours a week for Uber. 

Labor advocates contend that regardless of whether 
tployees prefer the arrangement, there’s good reason 
enforce the current laws. Sirotkin pointed o 
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executive order convening a task force of state officials when people lack job benefits, taxpayers often end up 
picking up the tab for their expenses such as hospital 


d tackle misclassification. It was required 
every other month; Hoffer found that it stopped meet- 
ing for a two-year period, from the end of June 2013 
until this July. Noonan said it’s resumed, and there's 
plenty of intra-agency communication going on out- 
side the conference room. 

Addressing the problem “has been a challenge,” 


Noonan conceded. “This is just literally one of those willing to try again. 


bills. 

With some people agitating for greater enforcement 
and others arguing for a more flexible approach, is 
there any chance of finding common ground? Years of 
negotiations, led by the labor department, have failed 
produce a compromise. But both sides said they’re 


;s where you make no one happy,” she noted. “In 
the past year it’s become much more polarizing than it 
was even three or four years ago.” 

Expect that trend to continue. The rise of the so- 
called sharing economy has further complicated the Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt. 


Said Durocher of the carpenters’ union: “I’m not 
against sitting in a room and figuring out how to make 
it simple.” © 
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local matters 

Winooski VFW Will Tank Before 
Giving Up Its Landmark Sherman 

BY MARK DAVIS 



T he Winooski Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Post 1767 could 
use some quick cash. The leaky 
roof needs to be replaced. 
Monthly utility bills have been tough to 
pay. With the World War II generation 
dying off, Post 1767 has lost 70 percent of 
its members in the past two decades, and 
revenue from annual dues and bar sales 
has plummeted. 

So when an opportunity to make 
$90,000 fell into their laps a few weeks 
ago, post leaders had to take it seriously. 
"It’s a struggle to keep the place open,” 
VFW post commander Craig Lavigne, a 
Vietnam vet, conceded in a recent inter- 
view. “That $90,000 would really help 
things.” 

A history enthusiast from England 
has offered to buy the World War II-era 
tank that sits on Post 1767's lawn — and 
has since the late 1950s. The potential 
deal has sparked a community-wide dis- 
cussion among Winooski residents, for 
whom the armored combat vehicle is a 
beloved local landmark. 


It started with an email to Winooski 
Mayor Seth Leonard. In mid-August, 
Thomas Gray, a resident of northern 
England who billed himself as a “military 
vehicle collector," wrote: “It has come to 
my attention that located in Winooski, 
Vermont is an old M4 Sherman Medium 
tank,” Gray informed the mayor. “This 
vehicle is understandably not in the best 
condition and is not complete having 
stood outside for many years. However, 
vehicles in just this condition are exactly 
what I am looking for.” 

Gray and his family display their 
collection of old military equipment 
at reenactments and commemorative 
events throughout Europe: In 2014, he 
took part in a re-creation of the famous 
Operation Market Garden, a failed Allied 
attack in the Netherlands and Germany. 
Gray said he has imported vehicles from 
as far away as Norway. He estimated the 
Winooski tank was worth as much as 
$93,000. 

Would Winooski consider selling the 
tank, Gray asked? 


Promising it would be restored to its 
“original and running condition,” Gray 
said it would be “preserved for educa- 
tional purposes and commemorative 
events in honour of all those young 
men” who had served. 

Since the city doesn’t own the 
tank, Leonard forwarded the email to 
Lavigne, who initially suspected it was 
a prank. He wondered, What would 
anyone want with an old tank? 

In 1957, Post 1767 leaders had no 
trouble answering that question. 
Officials at what was then Ethan Allen 
Air Force Base in Colchester offered 
the 30-ton tank to the veterans' group, 
free of charge. It accepted the fight- 
ing machine named after William 
Tecumseh Sherman, the Union Army 
general whose slash-and-burn “march” 
through Georgia helped end the U.S. 
Civil War. 

More than 50,000 Shermans were 
manufactured to counter the German 
blitzkrieg, according to the Tanks 
Encyclopedia website, and it took a 


five-person crew to run one. Although 
they saw action in every theater during 
World War II, no one interviewed for 
this story knows if Winooski’s Sherman 
ever got shipped overseas. 

It did travel to the VFW on a flatbed 
truck that, groaning under the weight 
of its unusual cargo, tore up part of 
Maple Street. Workers managed to 
hoist it onto its hilltop perch, where it 
appears poised to blast any intruders 
crossing the Winooski River bridge 
from Burlington. 

Post 1767 isn’t the only Vermont VFW 
organization equipped to defend itself. 
The Springfield VFW also has a tank, 
and the Hyde Park VFW has a Huey 
helicopter, according to Don Dockter, 
senior vice commander of the Vermont 
VFW. 

In the Onion City, the tank has served 
as a playground, meet-up spot and navi- 
gational aid for generations of Winooski 
residents. On Cabbage Night — for 
flatlanders, on October 30, Vermont 
kids traditionally go out and raise a 
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ruckus — Lavigne remembered heaving 
eggs and produce at passing cars from 
behind the tank. The tank’s hatch has 
since been sealed and the barrel filled 
with concrete. 

“It’s an icon. I played on that tank as a 
kid,” Winooski City Manager Katherine 
Decarreau said. “Everybody did. It’s a 
rite of passage. It’s hard to imagine it not 
being there.” 

Residents who live nearby use it as an 
easy reference point when giving direc- 
tions: "Make a left at the tank” is pretty 
hard for a visitor to mess up. 

Lavigne posted news of 
Gray’s offer on Front Porch 
Forum, asking locals for their 
views. Some asked where the 
money would go. A mother re- 
layed that her child suggested it would 
be good to keep the tank in Winooski in 
case the city needs to fend off an attack. 
Some suggested putting the matter to a 
citywide vote. 

Most responders said it should stay, 
though they were weighing in without 
knowing the full story. Lavigne failed 
to explain in the Front Porch Forum 
message that Post 1767 is struggling 
financially. 

It's a story playing out in VFW halls 
across the country Nationally, 500 
World War II veterans die every day, 
according to the federal government. 
Only four remain in 
the Winooski chapter. 

Veterans of more recent 
conflicts have generally 
shown little interest in 
restoring the ranks. 

In Vermont, VFW 
posts are losing about 10 
percent of their mem- 
bership every year, said 
Dockter. Vermont VFWs 
currently have 5,500 
members, down from 
more than 7,000 just 10 
years ago. 

“We're getting old,” said Dockter, a 
Desert Storm vet. 

Vietnam veterans now constitute the 
majority of local membership in VFWs, 
which restrict eligibility to soldiers who 
deployed to combat zones. 

In recent years, the Winooski post 
offered a program with the Vermont 
National Guard in which soldiers re- 
turning from Iraq and Afghanistan were 
encouraged to apply and have their first 
year’s dues waived. Only a few took 
them up on the offer, Lavigne said, and 
most of those vets have stopped show- 
ing up. 

“We’ve tried everything,” Lavigne 
said. “We sign a few up, but after a 
while, they don’t seem to come around. 


They’ve got full-time jobs, they’ve got 
families and, nowadays, both parents 

The Winooski post makes money 
by renting the space for parties, wed- 
dings and memorial services, and, of 
course, from sales of beer, booze and 
snacks in its canteen. On most days, 
though, the place sits empty except 
for Lavigne and the occasional visitor. 
Last week, all the chairs were neatly 
tucked under tables. 

The Winooski post has another 
problem: A competing orga- 
nization is a stone’s throw 
away. On nearby Weaver 
Street, the local chapter 
of the Regular Veterans 
Association does a brisk 
business at its bar on most weekend 
nights. The RVA, one of the few re- 
maining chapters of a once-national 
organization, allows anyone who has 
served in the military, in any capacity, 

On most nights, it appears much 
busier than the VFW, with middle- 
aged couples in the large bar area. 

But one thing the RVA doesn't have 

There's no talk of a merger. The 
membership requirements of the two 
groups are too different. And it didn’t 
take long for Lavigne to dig in: He 
won’t sell the tank, at 
any price. 

‘We’d close down 
before giving it up," 
he said. 

To announce his 
decision, he hung a 
handwritten sign on 
the tank, declaring, 
for all to see, “THIS 
TANK IS NOT FOR 
SALE!!” 

“It means too much 
to our remaining 
WW2 vets and the whole organiza- 
tion,” he wrote to Gray, rejecting 
the offer. ‘We would all be speaking 
German if it wasn’t for that Sherman 
and all of our American tanks that 
were there.” 

The offer has motivated VFW lead- 
ers to consider ways to leverage their 
most prominent asset. 

Lavigne is thinking of holding a 
naming contest for the tank to gener- 
ate community interest in the post 
and, maybe, a little cash. Military 
ships and airplanes usually had nick- 
names, Lavigne noted — why not the 
Winooski Sherman tank? ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
865-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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WE WOULD ALLBE 
SPEAKING GERMAN 

IF IT WASN’T FOR 
THAT SHERMAN. 
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local matters 


Back to Blue: Lake Champlain Draft 
Plan Targets Treatment Plants 



I t was warm and sunny on Friday af- 
ternoon two weeks ago in St. Albans, 
but the town beach was deserted. 
That’s because the water washing 
ashore was thick with blue-green algae, 
a potentially toxic threat to people and 
pets. “Beach closed” signs were posted 
up and down the stretch of lake in bulb- 
shaped St Albans Bay. 

This happens frequently in August, 
when the air and water are at their 
warmest and therefore most hospi- 
table to algae blooms. When conditions 
change — cooler temperatures or a 
hearty breeze help make the algae dis- 
sipate — the beach reopens and people 
flock back. 

Less than a mile away is the city’s 
wastewater treatment plant. The U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency is 
targeting it as part of a sprawling plan 
to reduce the phosphorus that fuels 
the annual algae blooms. A draft plan 
unveiled last month would require St. 
Albans to upgrade the facility at a price 
tag of $2.9 million. 

“I don't think there's any doubt it’s 
the right thing to do. The question is 
how to pay for it," said St. Albans city 
manager Dominic Cloud. Cloud noted 
that the city is in the midst of a $105,000 
pilot project, funded by the state, to test 
three methods of reducing phosphorus 
z from its plant. “It’s not a slam-dunk how 
Jj to do this,” he said. 

“j St. Albans isn’t alone in facing expen- 

2 sive wastewater plant upgrades to meet 
j“ updated phosphorus standards. The city 
w of Burlington could be on the hook for 
$30 million; upstream, Montpelier may 
M have to spend $20 million; tiny Richford, 
5 $7.8 million. More than a dozen waste- 

's; water plants in the Lake Champlain 
2 basin likely will be required to make 
q upgrades as part of the EPA’s new, im- 
° proved strategy to clean up Vermont’s 
best-known natural landmark. The 
state’s Conservation Law Foundation 
§ sued the agency over the past plan, on 
z the grounds that it didn’t go far enough 
3 and thus wasn’t working. 

Cloud isn’t the only one questioning 
the EPA’s focus on treatment plants. Up 
and down the lake, Vermont officials are 
g wondering whether the changes, out- 
t lined in a 66-page agreement between 
z the state and the EPA, would really clear 
5 the lake’s waters — and if the projects 
^ would be cost-effective. Only 3 percent 


of the phosphorous that makes its way 
into the lake comes from wastewater 
facilities; in Missisquoi Bay, it’s 8.5 per- 
cent, according to the EPA. 

Burlington Mayor Miro Weinberger 
said that the Queen City has a long his- 
tory of commitment to cleaning up the 
lake. But he isn’t convinced that spend- 
ing $24 million to upgrade Burlington’s 
main plant and $3 million on each of two 
smaller ones will provide the most bang 
for anyone’s buck. “It’s really important 
that that money be spent in a way that’s 
having the greatest impact, if we’re going 
to succeed,” Weinberger said. 

Town and city leaders, farmers, de- 
velopers, environmentalists and beach- 
goers have until September 15 to weigh 
in on the EPA’s draft plan. 

Vermonters have a lot to say, judging 
from a public hearing on the document 
last Friday in St. Albans. State Agriculture 
Secretary Chuck Ross warned the crowd 
that under the plan, cleaning up the lake 
would still take years. 

That’s when Colleen Curran erupted. 
“Every summer, it’s awful,” she said from 


the audience. She shook with anger at 
the prospect of waiting a decade to clear 
the stinking swill at her family's long- 
time camp on Missisquoi Bay. For evi- 
dence, she brought in a screw-top jar frill 
of green, foul-smelling, algae-clogged 
water she collected that morning at the 
camp. “It’s got to be fixed,” she insisted. 

Swanton dairy farmer Richard 
Longway, meanwhile, said he was frus- 
trated that despite all the expensive 
changes farmers have already made, 
the lake condition has gotten worse, 
not better. “The last 15 years, the State 
of Vermont has been telling us what to 
do, and I’m not sure if us older farmers 
didn’t know what we were doing a long 
time ago,” he said. 

There was no disagreement that the 
lake needs help. The best way to fix it? 
That’s more elusive, given the many uses 
of the land around it, some of which are 
in conflict with each other, said Mike 
Winslow, staff scientist with the Lake 
Champlain Committee. 

Tilling fields to plant corn on hillsides 
right next to the lake speeds the flow of 


phosphorus, he noted, but corn is also a 
farmer’s bread and butter. 

“The problem is not solvable,” said 
Winslow. He nonetheless said, “In every 
case, we need to do better, and we need 
the strict standards to get there.” 

Phosphorus collects in some places 
not just because of human-driven con- 
tributions, but because of geography, 
Winslow noted. Shallow, enclosed 
areas of the lake such as St. Albans and 
Missisquoi bays are more susceptible 
to algae blooms than deeper, wider 
portions. In the southern portion of 
the lake, phosphorus is high but algae 
blooms are rare. 

The Vermont legislature passed 
a bill last May to show the feds the 
state is serious about doing its part to 
reduce phosphorus. That will mean 
changes in practices for farmers, de- 
velopers and towns. Think fewer cows 
bathing in rivers, eco-friendlier park- 
ing lots and better road-runoff con- 
trol. The Vermont bill also provides 
a modest funding mechanism for lake 
cleanup: a property tax transfer that is 
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expected to raise $5.3 million in 2016 
for the new Clean Water Fund. 

That helped satisfy the EPA, but the 
feds insisted that the state reduce phos- 
phorus to the lake by 34 percent. State 
officials had hoped to avoid wastewater 
treatment plant upgrades as part of the 
plan, but in the end the feds insisted 
some were needed. 

The EPA didn't target all 59 wastewa- 
ter plants in the Lake Champlain basin. 
Just 25 plants in the most troubled parts 
of the lake will have to meet higher stan- 
dards. Of them, 13 would likely have to 
make capital improvements in the near 
future, said Eric Smeltzer, environmen- 


is targeted for an estimated $7.8 million 
in wastewater treatment upgrades. 

Richford Selectboard member 
Norris Tillotson said he was unaware 
the town's wastewater treatment plant 
was on the EPA’s hit list. “I’ve been 
around too long to have much confi- 
dence in their plan,” he said, seemingly 
unimpressed. 

Perkins said the EPA will take all 
comments into consideration and could 
modify the plan before sending it back 
to the state. The state will follow up 
with public hearings that cover more 
precisely how the requirements will 
unfold. 



EVERY SUMMER, 
IT’S AWFUL. 



COLLEEN CURRAN 


tal scientist with the state Department 
of Environmental Conservation. 

Stephen Perkins, the EPA’s Lake 
Champlain project manager, said his 
agency selected plants along portions 
of the lake where phosphorous cannot 
be reduced sufficiently through other 
means. Farms along the Missisquoi 
River, for example, have been tar- 
geted for an 82.8 percent reduction in 
phosphorus. The EPA could not real- 
istically require more, Perkins said, so 
it turned to the wastewater plants on 
the aqueous route to Missisquoi Bay. 

That affects the tiny town of Richford. 
It’s 20 miles from Lake Champlain, but 


City and town leaders should be 
dubious, said stormwater expert A.J. 
LaRosa, a lawyer with the Burlington 
firm Murphy Sullivan Kronk. “I think 
the allocations to the wastewater 
treatment facilities is a huge burden 
on taxpayers for a very minimal gain," 
he said. “That same money, if invested 
more wisely, could likely reduce the 
phosphorus loading from agriculture by 
a lot more.” 

What if, instead of spending $30 
million on Burlington’s wastewater 
plants, that money was given to farmers 
to prevent phosphorus runoff? After 
all, agriculture makes up 40 percent of 
Vermont’s phosphorus contribution to 
the lake. 

The funding doesn’t work that way, 
Perkins said. Government funds to help 
communities pay for wastewater treat- 
ment upgrades come from a different 
pool than those for agricultural changes. 

The plants are also the only source 
of phosphorus that the EPA has the 
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local matters 


Back to Blue «pis 

authority to directly regulate, he noted. 
The agency has to rely on the state 
to tell farmers, developers and town 
highway crews what to do. Perkins said 
that means the EPA holds in reserve the 
option of cracking down on more plants 
if the state doesn’t reduce phosphorus 
enough through other means. 

James Ehlers, executive director 
of the Lake Champlain Internationa], 
a lake advocacy organization based in 
Colchester, said the plan misses the 


wastewater treatment plants in the most 
affected sections of the lake, are included. 

Alyssa Schuren, commissioner of 
the state Department of Environmental 
Conservation, said cities and towns 
would have some flexibility in upgrad- 
ing wastewater plants over several years. 
There should also be money available 
from the Clean Water Fund and other 
sources, she said. How much money and 
flexibility? Nobody knows yet. 

One thing is clear. The EPA will 
be watching and checking Vermont’s 
progress, with proposed benchmarks 



I DON'TTHINK 
THERE’S ANY DOUBT 
ITS THE RIGHTING TO DO. 

THE QUESTION IS 
HOW TO PAY FOB IT. 

DOMINIC CLOUD, 
ST. ALBANS CITY MANAGER 


point. He’d like it to insist on innova- 
tive wastewater treatment systems that 
would more aggressively reduce the 
amount of phosphorus going into the 
lake. “The whole idea of continuing to 
discharge into a polluted lake is funda- 
mentally flawed," he said. 

Bill Howland, director of the Grand 
Isle-based Lake Champlain Basin 
Program, said he thinks the overall plan 
will only work if all sectors, including 


at the two-and-a-half-year mark and 
also the five-year one. The EPA has set 
a high bar for cutting phosphorus — by 
64 percent in the Missisquoi Bay, 24 
percent in St. Albans Bay and 31 percent 
in Burlington Bay. 

Not all of those goals are feasible, 
Winslow said, but a road map will help. 
“I can’t see Missisquoi Bay ever meet- 
ing water-quality standards,” he said, 
though he added that many of the ef- 
forts outlined in the EPA plan will slow 
the flow of phosphorus. 

Ehlers, a frequent critic of state and 
federal officials’ work on the lake, said, 
“The only people who think this is going 
to work are the people most vested in the 
process. Their track record is dismal.” 

“It can work,” countered Howland, 
“but it’s only going to work if all the 
players do their part. If that happens, it 
really will turn things around for Lake 
Champlain.” He added, “I’ve never been 
more optimistic.” © 
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whole career. As the city council put it 
back in 2011: ‘‘The Burlington Public 
Schools ... should ... ensure that all area 
youth acquire basic familiarity with the 
French language...” Perhaps the new 
school superintendent can get the 2011 
city council’s very sensible idea to move 
forward, since the mayor hasn’t. 

Steve Norman 
BURLINGTON 


TRUE TO SOBU 

Thanks so much for the clear and 
timely article by Molly Walsh about 
politics in South Burlington [“Suburban 
Spat: Rivalries Flare Around South 
Burlington Ag Group,” July 22], Because 
South Burlington is both suburban and 
rural — there's a large dairy farm in the 
city as well as many housing develop- 
ments — we’re also on the cusp of 21st- 
century environmental and economic 
conflicts. Please, residents, if you don’t 
have time to volunteer in city politics, 
then let us, who do participate, know 
your desires and needs. We want to hear 
from you. 

Sophie Quest 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 

Quest is a member of the South 
Burlington Planning Commission 
and the Sustainable Agriculture 
and Food Security Subcommittee 
of the city council. 


VESSEL VIRTUES 

I read Ken Picard’s article, “Bliss in 
a Box" [August 19] about the Life 
Vessel, with great interest, as I have 
been using this technology for the 
last year and a half for purposes of 
relaxation and healing. I agree with 



the description of how meditative 
it is to go into the Life Vessel. It has 
helped me to go to deeper levels with 
my meditation practice. Some folks 
use it to enhance their athletic perfor- 
mance, and it has been helpful to me 
in increasing energy and resetting my 
system for more restful sleep. Wendy 
Halley, of Lucid Path Wellness, is 
interested in researching the technol- 
ogy. I am excited about the prospects 
of using the Life Vessel to help with 
trauma recovery. We are very lucky to 
have a Life Vessel in Vermont, and I 
hope more people will take the chance 
to find out what this health care inno- 
vation might do for them. 

Jennifer Decker 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 


REBEL WITH A CAUSE 

[Re Off Message: “Man Takes 
Aim at South Burlington High 
School’s ‘Rebels’ Name,” August 20; 
“‘Rebels’ Moniker Debated in South 
Burlington,” August 3]: The SBHS 
community made a mistake in choos- 
ing colors and a mascot associated 
with a confederacy. If you take away 
the colors, mascot and music, is the 
word “rebel” still offensive? We have 
allowed this word to connect with 
only one of history’s many rebels. Our 
world, country and city have been 
influenced by rebels; a rebel being a 
person or group of people that are in 
opposition to the status quo because 
they believe their cause is right and 
justified for the greater good. From 
freedom fighters and civil rights ac- 
tivists to the modern day Black Lives 
Matter movement: You are all rebels. 
The women who fought for equal 
rights: You are all rebels. The people 
who fought for LGBT equal rights: 
You are all rebels. The greatest sci- 
entific minds and their discoveries: 
They were all rebels. The inventors 
and entrepreneurs that have changed 
our lives: You are all rebels. 

If the school colors were red, white 
and blue, with a creed that said “Rebels, 
fighting for a better tomorrow” and a 
mascot of a person pulling the world 
over a hill, would this be offensive? 
There is more than one kind of rebel — 
not all are bad. Instead of changing the 
SBHS school name, can we retain the 
name “Rebels” and empower this word 
correctly in the spirit of those that 
brought us the amazing city of South 
Burlington and made it one of the best 
places to live in the country? 

Paul Frail 

CHERRY HILL. N.J. 

Frail grew up in South Burlington. 
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Incoming Burlington Schools Chief 
Yaw Obeng Gets a Visa 


The incoming Burlington school super has 
finally cleared immigration hurdles that had 
threatened to derail his appointment. 

Canadian citizen Yaw Obeng has obtained 
a visa and will begin his Sl53.000-a-year job 
as Burlington schools superintendent within 
the next few weeks, officials have announced. 
He'll also start a second, part-time job as 
a University of Vermont adjunct professor. 
That position was critical to securing Obeng 
a visa that would allow him to collect a U.S. 
paycheck. 

The school district's lawyers floated the 
idea of pursuing a visa through UVM after 
Obeng struck out in two previous visa applica- 
tions, forcing school officials to delay his July 
1 start date. The school board approached 


work at UVM. and. In a piggyback process, 
a visa to work for the Burlington School 
District That's how school board chair Mark 
Porter described the scenario at the press 
conference. 

Between the superintendent search and 
legal bills for Obeng's visa applications, the 
school district spent $55,000. 


MOLLY WALSH 



Lawmakers Put Paid Sick Leave 
Atop 2016 Agenda 


When legislators return to Montpelier in 
January, one of the first orders of business 
will be hearings on a bill that would require 
Vermont businesses to provide employees 


legislation would initially require employers 
to provide at least three days of paid sick 
leave a year for full-time employees, upping 
the time to five days a year later. 



A Senate committee wi 1 1 start con- 
sidering that bill in January, Baruth said. The 
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Jim Murphy 

1954-2015, SHOREHAM 
Jim Murphy, business owner 
and local musician, passed 
away unexpectedly at his 
home on Tuesday. August 
25, 2015, He was 61. As 
the owner of Jim Murphy 
Property & Home Inspection 
& Consulting Services, 

8,000 home inspections. He 
sang with the choir at the 
Champlain Valley Unitarian 
Universalist Society (CVUUS) 


in Middlebury, was a long- 
time supporter of the Town 
Hall Theater in Middlebury, 
and served on the board of 
directors of NeighborWorks 
of Western Vermont in 
West Rutland. He played 
guitar and sang in several 

supporter of local music and 
culture. 

Jim is survived by his 
wife. Christine Murphy 
of Shoreham; a daugh- 
ter, Thessalye Murphy of 
Boyertown, Pa.; a son and 
daughter-in-law. Liam and 
Annie Murphy, and a grand- 
son, John, of Weybridge; a 
brother and sister-in-law. 
Patrick and Darcy Murphy 
of Sheldon Springs, Vt.; and 
a sister, Janice Murphy, and 
her husband Steve Ehrler 
of Crofton, Md. A memo- 
rial service and celebration 
are planned for Saturday, 
September 26. at the CVUUS 
church and Town Hall 
Theater. In lieu of flowers, 
the family requests that 
donations be made to Town 
Hall Theater for its music 
programs. 



Jaime-Lynn 

Elizabeth-Anne 

Taylor-Danner 

1980-2015, WINOOSKI 
Jaime-Lynn Elizabeth-Anne 
Taylor-Danner was born on 
February 19, 1980, in Marlton, 
N.J., to Brenda LaVigne 
and Lawrence Taylor (Rose 
Staples). Jaime-Lynn passed 
away peacefully on August 
24, 2015, in Williston, Vt., af- 
ter a courageous battle with 

graduated from Winooski 
High School and received 
her bachelor of arts from 
Johnson State College, 
Jaime-Lynn worked for many 
years as a paraeducator 


at SD Associates and was 
recently promoted to human 
resources coordinator within 
that company. Jaime-Lynn 
was an avid supporter of 
Stand Up 2 Cancer. She 
was also a vocal supporter 
of Native American rights 
and the protection of gray 

Jaime-Lynn's sparkling 
personality lit up any room 
she entered, attracting 
numerous friends that she 
considered family. A pur- 
veyor of fashion, she loved 
to shop for outrageous and 
glamorous clothing, particu- 
larly corsets and costumes. 
One of her prized pos- 

wardrobe, and she wanted 
to be sure that Brenna, her 
niece and kindred spirit of 
fashion and music, inherited 
it. She hated pants and only 
wore them if she had to. 

She loved Marilyn Manson. 
the Spice Girls, horror films, 
romantic comedies, fantasy 
literature, fairies and any- 
thing Celtic. At the age of 
30, Jaime-Lynn decided to 
become a ballerina, devel- 
oping a deep love and pas- 
sion for dance; she showed 
us all that you can truly do 
anything if only you have 
the desire to do so. 

She was predeceased by 


her paternal grandparents, 
Anne and Richard Taylor, and 
her maternal grandfather, 
Harvey J. LaVigne. Jaime- 
Lynn is survived by her 
beloved husband, Handsome 
Will Danner, whom she met 
five years ago and married 
this year, an individual as 
unique as Jaime-Lynn who 
made her ecstatically happy, 
never leaving her side during 
her illness. She is also sur- 
vived by her parents, her sis- 
ters: Brandy Hazen (Charles). 
Angel Taylor (Mark Mumley), 
Ashley Cordero (Keith) and 
Eileen Loughman (Gregg); 
her brothers: Ricky Crawford 
(Shelley] and Lawrence 
Taylor Jr. (Debbie); her ma- 
ternal grandmother, Bette 
LaVigne; and a loving host 
of aunts, uncles, nephews, 


Lynn is also survived by 


Barrett (David Indenbaum), 
who has continuously 


provided love and support to 
Jaime-Lynn and her whole 
family during this time, 
as well as her brother-in- 
love. Jesse Danner, and her 
father-in-love Jeff Danner. 
Jaime-Lynn is survived by 
an extended family of dear 
friends who truly enriched 
her life, just as she enriched 

In lieu of flowers, dona- 
tions can be made to Stand 
Up 2 Cancer or to the 
Vermont Respite House in 
Williston. Her family would 
like to thank the compas- 
sionate and caring staff at 
the Vermont Respite House 
for taking such incredible 
care of Jaime-Lynn. 

A memorial tribute was 
held Saturday. August 29, 
at the VFW. 6 Maple Street, 
Winooski. Following the trib- 
ute, there was a celebration 
of her life. A celebration that 
was outrageous, just like our 
fabulous JLT. 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020, ext. 37. 
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Springfield Goes Back to the Future 
With Inaugural Steampunk Festival 


I f you plan to be in Springfield the 
weekend of September 11 to 13, you’ll 
likely encounter men and women in 
Victorian-style getups — some with 
elaborate, multi-lensed monocles — and 
a preponderance of clockwork gewgaws. 
The explanation for all this anachro- 
nism? Steampunk. 

Yes, this month, the Windsor County 
town of about 10,000 will host the 

SPRINGFIELD STEAMPUNK FESTIVAL, a gath- 
ering for enthusiasts of the complex 
and fascinating aesthetic. The historic 
hartness house inn and Springfield’s 
great hall exposition center will provide 
venues for musical performances, games, 
workshops, lectures and, of course, an 
absinthe tasting, led by an authority on 
the subject Organizers hope the event 
will bring steampunk aficionados from 
all over the country. 

Steampunk has coalesced as an inter- 
national pan-artistic phenomenon over 
the past few decades. Characterized by 
a spirit of “retrofuturism,” the move- 
ment espouses fanciful reimaginings 
of modern technologies as they might 
have been conceived in the past. For 
most folks of a steampunky persuasion, 
“the past” means “Victorian England.” 
Key inspirations include the fantastical 



works of authors Jules Verne and H.G. 
Wells. Other precursors include Fritz 
Lang’s dystopian 1927 film Metropolis 
and the oddball 1960s sci-fi/westem 
series “The Wild Wild West.” 

These and other seminal steampunk 


works evince a fondness for complex, 
gear-driven machines, goggles, tele- 
scopes and old-timey optical devices of 
all kinds. Participants favor costumes 
that give a modem twist to the sartorial 
styles of Victorian London. To see the 


movement’s influence on pop culture, 
one need look no further than the work 
of Terry Gilliam or the steampunk-in- 
spired bric-a-brac of the recent Sherlock 
Holmes films. 

Beyond external trappings, though, 
steampunk is committed to viewing the 
future through the lens of the past. Its 
adherents often mix digital and steam- 
powered tech, for instance, to empha- 
size the commonalities of the two eras. 
Steampunk distinguishes itself from 
related movements such as cyberpunk 
in having a generally rosy perspective 
on technologies old and new. 

The optimism and creativity of 
steampunk appeal to festival coordina- 
tor sabrina smith, who has taken the 
moniker “Lady Boheme” for the occa- 
sion. She also appreciates the move- 
ment's tongue-in-cheek attitude. “Get 
your bustle in gear” is the festival’s unof- 
ficial motto, she says. 

The event’s modest budget comes 
from vendor fees, sponsorships from 
local businesses and prepaid ticket 
sales. Net proceeds from the volunteer- 
run, nonprofit festival will go to the 
Springfield Community Center. 

So what happens at a steampunk 
festival? The broadly defined movement 


An Outdoor Sculpture 
Exhibit Takes Its Cue 
From Plastic Pollution 


F or the second year, eco-visions 
is presenting an outdoor sculp- 
ture exhibit at King Farm, a 
Vermont Land Trust property 
in Woodstock. This year’s theme, 
‘Intersections: Our Natural and Synthetic 
Worlds,” was inspired in part by the five 
trillion pieces of plastic floating in the 
world’s oceans. Sixteen participating art- 
ists investigate this idea in the exhibit 
ECO-Visions was established to ex- 
plore creative solutions to environmental 
problems through art. The initiative came 
from sharon earn and jack rossi, who have 
worked together as volunteers on vari- 
ous art- and design-related community 
projects that explore sense-of-place and 


quality-of-life issues in their communi- 
ties. Earn is an environmental designer 
who divides her time between Toronto 
and Woodstock. The latter is the home of 
Rossi, a landscape architect. 

“We started ECO-Visions with the 
goal of engaging artists in exploring 
many of the environmental problems 
we are facing,” says Earn. “We hope, 
through these art exhibits, to raise 
awareness of these issues, to generate 
new perspectives and to encourage 
community engagement in imagining 
alternative solutions.” 

She and Rossi see art as a means to 
help people visualize environmental 
threats and challenges. A next step is to 
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could encompass all manner of inven- 
tive activities. At this one, a pair of 
sword-wielding belly dancers named 
Malice and Mercy will perform; so will 
Skye Whirlwind, who bills herself as a 
“hula hoopster." A proper afternoon tea 
will be held concurrently with the ab- 
sinthe tasting, so attendees will have to 
choose between “up” and “down” bev- 
erages. Saturday night brings Victorian 
parlor games, celestial observation op- 
portunities and a Stargazer’s Ball with 
MC kathryn BLUME. Games, music and 
workshops run all weekend long, and 
vendors of steampunk accoutrements 
will set up at both locations. 

Smith is especially excited that 
the festival will host a talk by Bruce 


A PAIR OF SWORD WIELDING 
BELLY DANCERS NAMED 
MALICE AND MERCYWILL 
PERFORM; SO WILL SKYE 



Rosenbaum, dubbed the “Steampunk 
Guru” and “Steampunk Evangelist” 
by the Wall Street Journal and Wired, 
respectively. With his wife, Melanie, 
Rosenbaum runs the Sharon, Mass.- 
based design firm ModVic (Modem 
Victorian) and has written and spoken 
extensively about steampunk. In 
Springfield, he’ll give a talk titled 
“Steampunk Creative Problem Solving; 
How the Past Influences the Present 
and Inspires the Future." 

Festivalgoers will find that this town 
is uniquely qualified to host a steam- 
punk gathering. Springfield is home to 
the Stellafane Observatory, built in 1926 
and still the site of an annual gathering 
of amateur astronomers and telescope 
makers. More prominently, the town 
has a rich history as a center for the 
manufacture of precision tools and ma- 
chinery. The website of the Springfield 
Regional Chamber of Commerce boasts 
that, for its vital production role during 
World War II, the town was seventh on 
Adolf Hitler's list of bombing targets. 

For these reasons, Smith believes that 
Springfield is perfect for a celebration 
of all things steampunk. So does george 
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develop community conversations and 
creative solutions. 

Last year, as Earn and Rossi began 
discussing the concept of ECO- 
Visions, charlet davenport, director 
of Woodstock’s annual sculpturefest, 
“offered this site to put together an en- 
vironmental show,” Rossi says. In short 
order, they mounted “Sense of Place: 
Built and Natural Environments.” The 
place-based theme inspired some artists 
to create work inside old outbuildings, 
including a camera obscura. This year's 
ECO-Visions exhibit sites sculpture 
throughout King Farm. 

In “Begging for the Earth,” Barbara 
bartlett has incorporated part of an ex- 
terior wall of one of the farm’s outbuild- 
ings. It bears a color “key" to various re- 
cycled plastic bags, cluing viewers in to 
their original sources, such as a grocery 
store. Bartlett used the bags themselves 
to make woven plastic bowls, which 
she based on the idea of “Buddhist beg- 
ging bowls and our disregard for the 


environment by our thoughtless and 
habitual use of plastic,” she explains. 

Earn says Bartlett’s work exemplifies 
a conundrum of modem life and tech- 
nology. “There’s a bit of a conflict," she 
says. “Is it good or bad? It’s recycled. It’s 
reusable." 

Davenport’s “Scarborough Pots” 
are mixed-media totems consisting 
of plastic flowers, planters and other 
items. She notes that the English ballad 
“Scarborough Fair” describes a series of 
impossible tasks; it has been seen as an 
allegory for the great plague of the late 
middle ages. 

Near this installation, “Urban Tipi 
#2” by john bieung resembles a dwell- 
ing that might be found in the shadow 
of an overpass or in an abandoned lot. 
Old oak flooring and corrugated steel, 
copper, plastic and slate make up the 
cone-shaped habitat, equipped with 
a small window into its dark interior. 
Bieling recalls “a time when indigenous 
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Just in Time for Art Hop, 

New Murals Make Pine Street Pop 



A s the south end art hop gears 
up for its 23rd annual ex- 
travaganza from September 
11 to 13, artists max hodgson 
and dana heffern got a head start on the 
weekend by creating two new murals 
on Pine Street Heffern had help from 
a posse of Burlington College students 
and professors. 

Burlington native Hodgson is a 
23-year-old visual artist and rapper 
who currently resides in Brooklyn. (He 
performs using the stage name Vader 
the Villin.) His first South End mural, 
painted in early July on an exterior wall 
of ReSOURCE, is a colorful, cartoony 
depiction of a fox and a rabbit reading 
Seven Days. For his recent contribution 
to the soda plant, owned by steve conant 
of conant metal & light, Hodgson created 
a more graphic exploded diagram of a 
pseudo-realistic engine part. 

“I came across some old assembly 
instructions for some metal engine part, 
and the look of it really intrigued me," 
the artist says. “I’ve always been inter- 
ested in things being taken apart and 
almost floating. Steve seemed to think it 
went well with what his shop deals in, so 
I was stoked he was down with it.” 

The fictional machine part depicted 
on the long red wall speaks to the 
imaginative and artsy ethos of the entire 
sprawling complex — which, in addition 
to ReSOURCE, houses 
jewelry maker rackk 
& ruin, the s.p.a.c.e. and 
backspace galleries, 
the new storefront 

for VINTAGE INSPIRED 
LIFESTYLE MARKETPLACE, 

and other enterprises. 

“The Soda Plant is 
a creative place, and I 
want that to be evident 
to people on the street,” 

Conant says in an email. 

“Max’s art reflects the 
creative stuff that goes o 

Just across Pine Street, Heffern and 
her Burlington College team have given 


reporter Liz Cantrell last December, “If 
some people think it’s unfinished, that’s 
art, I guess.” The East Montpelier artist 
suggested that the con- 
fusion created by the 
headless woman was 
intentional, forming 
an integral part of the 
mural’s message. 

While some may 
have thought it was 
too soon to paint over a 
mural as relatively new 
as Hallock’s, Mucklow 
has a laid-back atti- 
tude about the whole 
affair. He notes that 
john bates, owner of nearby Vermont art 
supply, had approached him about in- 
stalling a new mural. “And I said, “Well, 
the south-facing wall of Tapna Yoga a Art Hop is coming up again, so let’s do 
face-lift. The building is co-owned by it,”’ Mucklow says. Hallock was not noti- 
nigel mucklow of New England Floor fled that her mural would disappear. 
Covering. Until recently, the wall pre- If someone approaches Mucklow 
sented a mural by amanda hallock of a next year and asks to paint the wall am 


AND I WANT THAT TO 
BE EVIDENTTO PEOPLE 
ONTHESTHEET. 


in [then 


headless woman holding a bowl of gold- 
fish. It was the subject of some confusion. 
To many, the painting appeared incom- 
plete, but, as Hallock told Seven Days 


he would be fine with that, he suggests, 
saying, “I’m not really here to judge it or 
promote it. It’s just a canvas.” 

For the new mural, Bates reached 


out to Heffern, chair of art and design 
at Burlington College, because of her 
extensive experience painting scenery 
for Broadway shows. (She’s led painting 
crews for Tony-nominated productions 
including Billy Elliot, The Lion King and 
The Phantom of the Opera.) As a group of 
students had recently assisted Heffern 
in painting a mural for Oh my DOG, a 
daycare and boarding facility in South 
Burlington, she asked if they wanted to 
help with the Pine Street project 

“Even though they didn’t receive 
college credit for their participation,” 
Heffern says in an email, “they just 
wanted to keep working, to have the 
opportunity to paint another large-scale 
piece of art.” 

From multiple concepts submitted by 
the students. Bates and Heffern chose 
the design by kacie cotter-sacala that 
now adorns Tapna’s wall: a black-and- 
white butterfly on a geometric red-and- 
ochre background. 

With paint donated by Bates and 
neighboring Curtis Lumber, Heffern and 
crew — also including tyler santor, tim 

MORRIS, ABBI MEYERS-ORR, ATHENA PEPE and 


in two days. They got an extra assist 
from former BC adjunct professor alex 
costantino, a ceramicist; and current one 
chris alley, an architect. 

Pine Street’s two new murals are part 
of a veritable explosion of public art 
around Burlington. Farther down Pine 
Street, artist mary lacy is sprucing up 
the twin silos outside Dealer.com with 
her signature geometric shapes — on the 
heels of completing her outsize hum- 
mingbird on a St. Paul Street building 
downtown. New York artist Mitchell 
Schorr recently completed one instal- 
lation of his hot-wheeling “Da Race” 
series outside Pearl Street Beverage and 
another on the back side of the down- 
town Mobile station. The ubiquitous 
clark derbes led a group of kids from 
the King Street Center in adorning the 
lake-facing wall of the Moran Plant, and 
other kids — at the Boys & Girls Club of 
Burlington — have given their quarters a 
joyful overhaul in the Old North End. 

As Henry David Thoreau wrote, “This 
world is but a canvas to our imagina- 
tion.” Not that we should grant blanket 
approval to all public artwork. As some 
say, make it good or leave it blank. © 


GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM =B 


QUICK LIT: MCMAHON SPINS A TALE OF MOTEL HELL 


With seven popular suspense novels 
under her belt, Jennifer mcmahon of 
Montpelier has carved out a niche as 
a writer of modern Vermont gothics. 
Many of her books pivot on that hoariest 
of genre tropes: the disappearance, 
abduction or mysterious transformation 
of a young girl. But unlike the white- 
gowned maidens of old-time gothics, 
McMahon's doomed adolescents have 
a believable brattiness and bravado. 

You can imagine these girls living in the 
backwoods Vermont of rusting mobile 
homes and shuttered town granges, not 
the romanticized-for-tourists version. 

Take Amy, one of the central 
characters in McMahon's latest book, 
The Night Sister. At age 12, she "smelled 
like Love's Baby Soft and strawberry lip 
gloss' and "tucked a chunk of her pink 
bangs — dyed with Jell-0 — behind 
her triple-pierced ear." It's the summer 
of 1989, and Amy has the run of her 
family's defunct midcentury motel, 
closed since the interstate passed it by. 
Like so many of McMahon's heroines, 
she's headstrong and dangerously 
precocious, flirting with the affections 
of three more timid friends — sisters 
Piper and Margot and outsider Jason, 
all of whom admire or desire her. 

But the danger Amy represents 
won't come to fruition for decades. 

In the chilling scene that opens the 
novel, grown-up Amy marches into 
her family home with a Winchester 
rifle. Jason, now a cop, is the first 
to witness the aftermath: a family 
brutally slaughtered, except for one 
quivering young survivor. Was Amy 
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the perpetrator of the carnage, as it 
initially seems? Or a victim? 

To answer that question, 

McMahon ably spins her story in 
three alternating time frames. In 
2013, Piper and Jason try to puzzle 
out the meaning of the message Amy 
left behind: a photo from the motel's 
glory days scrawled with the words 
"29 Rooms." (The motel has 28.) In 
1989 — which we view through Piper's 
memories — the younger versions of 
these characters discover the motel's 
secret history. And in the 1950s, we 
follow Am/s mother, Rose, as she 
helps her parents run the motel with 
her older sister, Sylvie. 


It's Sylvie, an aspiring actress, who 
points out the similarities between the 
ill-fated Tower Motel — adorned with 
a freestanding faux-medieval turret 

— and Norman Bates' iconic business. 
McMahon milks that creepy parallel for 
all it’s worth, weaving film history into 

Alfred Hitchcock famously came 
to Barre in 1955 for the premiere of 
The Trouble With Harry, which he 
had filmed in Craftsbury Common. 
Among the onlookers in the novel is 
starstruck Sylvie, who writes a series 
of fan letters to the director that grow 
more suggestive and sinister as they 
progress. Meanwhile, Rose becomes 
convinced there's something wrong — 
perhaps even monstrous — about her 

As a suspense writer, McMahon 
excels at windup, inviting breathless 
page turning and sowing the seeds 
of dread with care. Folklore, sibling 
rivalry, liminal experiences (some 
of Rose's nightmares suggest 
sleep paralysis) and the inherent 
uncanniness of abandoned places 
all add to the shiver factor, keeping 
readers guessing about what may or 
may not lurk around that tower. 

If only the revelation were so 
unsettling. Follow-through is not 
McMahon's strength, and when all is 
revealed, the novel's elaborate, half- 
century-spanning conceit deflates into 
that of a pretty standard beach read. 

Part of the problem is that the 
characters in the protagonist positions 

— Piper and Jason — are the least 


interesting. They're also not the world's 
greatest detectives, delaying a key 
interview and sometimes failing to 
make obvious connections. It's the 
young Amy, Rose and Sylvie who 
awaken our fear and sympathy, making 
the two flashback narratives far more 
compelling than their 2013 resolution. 

McMahon's vision of the monsters 
that hide among men lacks the 
resonance of Hitchcock's: it doesn't 
haunt us after the book is done. Far 
more memorable are her atmospheric 
vignettes of the Tower Motel's life and 
death: Amy roller-skating in the dry 
pool; Rose refusing to heed harbingers 
of the business' downfall. In its heyday, 
the motel draws tourists with a 
"chicken circus" and a cow bearing a 
spot shaped like the state of Vermont 
— "things no one on the highway has," 
Rose insists. 

But the reader knows the 
motel will fall prey to speed and 
convenience, like so many bits of 
quirky Vermontiana before it The 
anachronistic tower will crumble bit 
by bit, leaving whatever haunts it to 
haunt in relative peace. 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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mcnaughton, a local attorney and select- 
board member who encouraged organiz- 
ers to hold the festival there. “In steam- 
punk, there’s a heavy emphasis on the 
upscaling of prior objects and structures,” 
he says, “and by ‘upscaling,’ I mean taking 
old objects and buildings that were origi- 
nally built for something else and using 
them for modem purposes." 

Chester artist melody reed is one 
of five festival organizers — or, in the 
parlance of the event, a “Mistress of 
Extraordinary Occurrences.” Just 
five years ago, she hadn't heard of 
steampunk. Now Reed is a committed 
admirer, incorporating the movement’s 
visual aesthetic into the jewelry she 
makes. She thinks an association with 
the movement could be a great boon to 
Springfield. 

“Being in little, rural Vermont, and 
living in a little bit of a bubble, it’s hard 


to get a feel for what’s happening in the 
cities,” Reed says. She adds that the fes- 
tival will “shine a positive light on the 
good things about Springfield.” 

Smith clearly concurs. “Springfield 
was really a town of innovation and in- 
ventiveness for years,” she says, “and we 
still have a lot of people here who are 
talented, who invent things and craft 
things.” Indeed, in this place that the 
Fiihrer wanted to destroy, steampunk 
would seem to fit right in. ® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Springfield Steampunk Festival, Friday 
through Sunday, September 11 to 13, at 

Springfield. $65 for weekend ($38 for ages 13 
Individual event prices vary. 


peoples of the land lived in harmony 
with nature and the seasons. Some today 
live in rudimentary [synthetic] struc- 
tures as a way to survive in urban set- 
tings,” he writes in his artist statement. 

Expansive meadows and a path 
through a forested area beckon au- 
diences to explore the land. Rossi’s 
“Beauty and the Beast” (tree, red plastic 
shards), sited along one such path, tests 
the line between the beautiful and the 
insidious. Small pieces of red plastic 
adorn a huge ash tree, resembling an 
open wound. A parasite appears to be 
taking over the tree, a reference to the 
accumulation of plastic in the environ- 
ment. While the red plastic is surpris- 
ingly beautiful against the tree's bark, it 
has the potential to strangle nature. 

Earn and Rossi are already planning 
where they will take ECO-Visions from 
here. They intend to hold various central 


Vermont events to introduce the public 
to the art and the environmental issues 
it addresses. The two are no strangers 
to engaging the public, as their profes- S 
sional work and personal interests often ~ 
involve such community discussions. § 

Feasible solutions to environmental § 
problems interest them most, they say. - 

Earn and Rossi believe that com- 
munities will decide their own future. 
ECO-Visions' current exhibit provides a £ 
provocative backdrop for talking about g 
how we might live with those changes. ® g 


INFO 



and the Sculpturefest grounds on Prosper 3 

Road, ecovislonsvtorg sculpturefest.org 3 
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HACKIE A VERMONT CABBIE'S REAR VIEW BY JERNIGAN PONTIAC 


Arlington Besties 


B eaming from the backseat of my cab, Cookie 
announced for my benefit, “I’m taking these 
two out for their 20th wedding anniversary.” 
Next to her sat her daughter, Kiley. Kiley's 
husband, Carlos, was beside me in the shotgun seat. 
"L'Amante is shutting down at the end of this month, 
and that's their favorite restaurant,” Cookie went on. 
“Happy anniversary, guys,” I said. 

“It's not really 'til October,” Kiley admitted, giggling. 
"Well,” I cautioned, “after this great meal tonight, 
you better not split up before then." 

Cookie laughed and said, “If they do, I’m getting my 
money back!" 

Carlos chuckled in his quiet way, indicative of the 
deep affection he holds for both his wife and his mother- 
in-law. He’s a handsome man — I’d call him a bona fide 
“manly” man — with his shaved head, bronze Latino 
complexion and black mustache. 

If Carlos ever even considered leaving Kiley, I'd sug- 
gest he have his bald head examined. She’s a bright light 
of Burlington, vivacious and funny. Her spot-on impres- 
sions of friends and celebrities have had me laughing so 
hard that I could barely drive. On a deeper level, she's a 
person who has only kind words to say about others, a 
trait 1 find both rare and precious. (I could also mention 
that the woman is a long-legged smokin' hottie, but that 
would be shallow of me; hence the parentheses.) 

To be closer to her family in retirement, Cookie had 
recently moved up to Burlington from Arlington, a 
small town in the southern tier of the Green Mountains. 
Arlington is a typical Vermont hamlet, but with a no- 
table claim to fame; Norman Rockwell lived and painted 
there from 1939 to 1953, during which time he produced 
s most of his iconic Saturday Evening Post covers using 
S town folks as models. (Also, Michael J. Fox married 
> Tracy Pollan in Arlington in the summer of 1988 — not 
5 quite of Rockwellian significance, but a nifty fact that 
§ locals talk about to this day.) 

a The move away from Arlington had not been easy 
for Cookie, who lost her husband 10 years ago. As the 
longtime town clerk, she had roots in the community 


that ran deep. But life is about adjustment to change, 
and she seemed to be meeting the challenge with op- 
timism and enthusiasm — traits she shares with, or 
perhaps passed down to, her daughter. 

“Hey, Kiley,” I said, “you wanna hear a pizza joke?” 

“Absolutely!” she replied. 

“Nah, it’s too cheesy,” I said, and added, “I'll be here 
all week.” 

Oh, I got great timing. All I lack is a 
rim shot, and I'm working on that. 

Cookie and Carlos laughed, but Kiley 
was in hysterics. “Girl, you are my best 
audience,” I said. “God bless ya.” 

Cookie said, “When Kiley was in 
high school, I always knew when she 
was talking on the phone to her friend 
Kevin, because she would be laughing 
uproariously.” 

“I met Kevin, didn’t I?” I asked Kiley. 

“Didn’t he visit you up here a couple 
times? He’s a gay guy, right?” 

“Yup, my best friend all through high 
school. I think you’ve driven him at least 
twice. I believe you met his husband, too.” 

“How did that work in high school? I mean, times 
were different, and you were in a rural community. Was 
he, like, out?” 

“Oh, God no. He dated girls. And he eventually got 
married and had kids. Even after the divorce, when 
he moved in with his ‘roommate,’ he still kept up the 
facade. I mean, even with his closest family and friends, 
like me." 

“Didn’t you know, though? You guys were so close.” 

“Yeah, I suppose I knew, but we just respected his 
wishes. We never loved him any less for having this big 
secret. He only came out to me, like, three years ago. It 
was one of the most emotional experiences of my life, 
actually.” 

“Could you tell me about it?” 

“Sure. There was a big get-together at our house, a 
dinner, and at some point I found myself alone in the 


kitchen with Kevin. I remember he was leaning against 
the sink, and I just looked at him and said, “You know 
I love you with all my heart, but I just have to ask 
you—’. He interrupted me with ‘Yes’ and burst into 
tears. We both were crying and hugging. I kept saying, 
“You know you could have told me years ago, honey.’ We 
just laughed and cried for a while in that kitchen.” 

“Gosh, that’s so touching,” I said. “I’m actually tear- 
ing up myself. Thanks for sharing it.” 

The cab was quiet for a moment 
before Kiley spoke again. 

“But I really do understand a bit of 
where Kevin was coming from. I don't 
know if you knew this, Jernigan, but 
Carlos and I were both married before, 
when we were younger. It takes some 
time, some living, to find out who you 
really are, what you really want out of 
life. And what you truly need in a part- 
ner to make you happy.” 

Carlos had turned in his seat to 
listen, and he shared a sweet 20-year 
smile with his wife. Some guys are 
adept at the honeyed speeches; with Carlos, his pres- 
ence does all the talking. 

Pulling up at the restaurant, I sighed. I thought about 
Cookie, about Kevin, about Carlos and Kiley — and the 
emotional journey that is everyone’s life. When folks 
share their personal experience with me, it moves me to 
my soul. I consider it an honor, and I’m humbled. 

And then I thought, Man, I could really go far some 
Italian faod. ® 

All these stories are true, though names and locations 
may be altered to protect privacy. 


INFO 
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Holistic Vellness Center 


Prepare for a new career without leaving your job. 

The Pyramid Holistic Massage Program is coming to Burlingtor 

Join this last-growing, well-paying field of therapeutic massage through on-lin 
study & weekend hands-on training. 

Affordable rates with subsidies available, rolling admissions, work at your owi 
pace & be certified to practice in as little as 4.5 months. 
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E THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams e 


I live in Minnesota. The winters here are as dry 
as they are cold, and by mid-December I'm slath- 
ering myself with lotion on a daily basis just to 
keep my skin from disintegrating. My question 
is, am I getting caught in a vicious cycle? I've 
often heard people casually remark that using 
lotion, lip balm, etc., eventually results in a 
compensatory response such that your body 
stops creating its own natural moisturizers. Is 
there any truth to this? 

Katrina 


S poken like a true 
Minnesotan, Katrina. 
Labor Day weekend is 
upon us, and you know 
what that means. Winter's here. 

The larger issue you raise is 
whether the products of civi- 
lization sap our natural bodily 
defenses and turn us into help- 
less lapdogs. Little research has 
been done on whether mois- 
turizer weakens healthy skin’s 
ability to protect itself. But 
what there is suggests it might. 

Moisturizers and lotions 
serve three basic purposes: they 
act as a barrier against irritants, 
they supplement natural skin 
moisture and they help repair 
irritated or damaged skin. The 
key components in moisturiz- 
ers can be variously categorized 
as humectants, which draw the 
body’s moisture to the skin 
surface; occlusives, which help 
prevent water from escaping 
the skin; emollients, which fill 
gaps in the skin; proteins and 
acids to assist the body’s natu- 
ral moisturizing processes; and 
nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory 


agents, which can help repair 
dry skin in people suffering 

Once a moisturizer has been 
applied and the water in it evap- 
orates, the emulsified lipids left 
behind — fats, essentially — can 
penetrate the outer layer of skin 
and apparently improve its hy- 
dration level, as indicated by an 
increase in the skin's electrical 
capacitance. Repeated appli- 
cation to healthy skin can in- 
crease hydration levels within 
two days; the effect lasts for a 
week after stopping. 

That’s good. But every silver 
lining must have its dark cloud. 
One study examined the use of 
a lipid-rich moisturizer three 
times a day on the healthy fore- 
arm skin of 20 volunteers. After 
four weeks the applications of 
moisturizer were stopped, and 
a patch of sodium lauryl sulfate, 
a common detergent, was ap- 
plied to both of each subject’s 
forearms — one treated, the 
other untreated — to measure 
the level of irritation on each. 
Significant differences were 



seen in water loss through the 
skin, indicating the moisturized 
skin was more susceptible to 
the irritant. That’s bad. 

Another study examined 
how moisturizer might affect 
healthy skin in test subjects 
with contact allergies. Twenty- 
two volunteers, 12 of whom 
were known to be allergic to 
nickel, applied a lipid-rich 
moisturizer to their upper arm 
three times a day for a week. 
The moisturizer was then 
stopped and patches containing 
nickel chloride solution were 
applied to both treated and 
untreated skin. The ones with 
the nickel allergy demonstrated 
significantly increased sensitiv- 
ity shortly after application. 
More bad. 

To be clear, none of this 
necessarily demonstrates that 
lotions cause your skin to stop 
moisturizing itself naturally. 


In the study using moisturizer 
followed up with detergent, for 
example, the researchers theo- 
rized that the extra moisture 
made the skin more permeable 
and thus more vulnerable to 
irritants. The fact remains that 
for healthy skin, the 
lotion made things 
worse, not better. 

These studies fo- 
cused on lipid-rich 
moisturizers. We 
found another study 
comparing high-lipid- 
content and moderate- 
to-low-lipid-content moistur- 
izer when used on healthy skin. 
Again, healthy volunteers used 
the moisturizers three times a 
day and then tested their skin 
reactions to a detergent patch. 
The skin treated with the high- 
lipid moisturizer reacted more 
intensely to the detergent than 
untreated skin; for lower-lipid 
moisturizer, there was no mea- 
surable difference between 
the treated and the untreated 
skin. Conclusion No. 1: High- 
lipid moisturizers make skin 
more vulnerable to irritation. 
Conclusion No. 2: Neither type 
of moisturizer increased pro- 
tection against skin irritants. 

Still another study tested 
nine different moisturizers 
and found that five increased 
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moisture loss in healthy skin 
— thus actually drying the skin 
out more — while none of them 
decreased moisture loss. On 
the other hand, when these 
moisturizers were tested on 
damaged skin, three of them 
reduced moisture loss and none 
increased it. 

While a lot of this sounds 
ominous, don't toss your mois- 
turizers yet. The benefits of 
moisturizer on damaged skin 
have been demonstrated by 
numerous studies, and research 
has found healthy skin can 
benefit from some moisturizers. 
Still, it appears we can say two 

1. There’s only limited ben- 
efit to applying moisturizer to 
healthy skin. 

2. Some types of moistur- 
izer may make your skin more 
susceptible to irritation and 
damage. 

Choosing the right moistur- 
izer is more complicated than 
you might think — for example, 
some studies have found that 
different racial skin types show 
varying sensitivity to different 
kinds of moisturizers. 

U.S. sales of hand and body 
lotion exceed $775 million an- 
nually. High time we knew 
if it was doing us more harm 
than good. 
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V isitors still have to wear hard 
hats and negotiate a maze of 
construction materials to get 
to the new public entrance of 
the State Office Complex in Waterbury. 
The building faces the Winooski River, 
and on a Thursday in mid-August the 
sun-dappled waterway was tranquil. 
That was in contrast to four years ago, 
when Tropical Storm Irene caused it 
to overflow its banks and swamp this 
workplace for 1,500 state employees. 

After the flood, Vermont’s agen- 
cies of human services and natural 
resources were forced to find office 
space in Burlington, Williston, Essex 
and Montpelier. For most of those work- 
ers, the accommodations were meant to 
be temporary. In the next few months, 
displaced state staffers — including 
251 with the Department for Children 
and Families — will start coming back 
to Waterbury to work in brand-new or 
transformed dig?. 

Project manager Mike Stevens led 
the way to the main door of a new 
86,000-square-foot building rising up 
in front of a row of historic structures 
that were spared demolition. The new 
building — of dark Poultney slate and 
pale Bethel granite — looks taller than its 
two stories. Stevens said that’s because it 
sits on a newly created rise of land, part 
of the stormwater management plan. 
The building's ground level is three feet 
above Irene’s high-water mark and six 
inches higher than the projected peak 
for a once-in-500-years flood. 

The historic buildings that are visible 
from Waterbury’s Main Street have also 
been flood-proofed. They’re almost all 
that’s left of the pre-Irene office com- 
plex, a hodgepodge of structures origi- 
nally built to house Vermont’s psychi- 
atric patients. Every basement window 
has been sealed with granite blocks that 
match their original foundations, and 
the ground-level rooms and corridors 
have been filled with special lightweight 
concrete. Regular concrete would have 
been too heat')', according to Stevens, 
causing the multistory buildings to sink. 

James Duggan, coordinator for his- 
toric preservation on the project, said 
the century-old structures that were 
saved — the administration building and 
the original male and female wards for 
patients in the state hospital — are im- 
portant examples of that era’s approach 
to the treatment of mental illness. For 
much of the 20th century, “going to 
Waterbury” meant being committed 




to the state psychiatric hospital, which 
dominated the central Vermont town, 
population 5,000. At one point, in the 
1930s, the institution housed 1,700 pa- 
tients. By the late 1980s, mental health 
treatment had changed, and the popu- 
lation had shrunk to 150. When Irene 
hit, 51 remaining patients had to be 
relocated. 

The hospital’sstill-imposing Victorian 
architecture has now been properly re- 
stored. Workers replaced 700 windows, 
reconstructed two missing cupolas and 
refurbished a porte cochere on the front 
of the center building. For months, they 
used handheld grinders to dispose of 
every white speck of asbestos-containing 
plaster from the interior bricks in the 
120,000-square-foot historic core. The 
asbestos removal alone cost $6 million. 

That sunny Thursday, the project 

THE ARMY OF CONSTRUCTION 
WORKERS HAS EASED 
RUTNOT ELIMINATED THE 
ECONOMIC PI 

OFA COMMUNITY 
THAT ESSENTIALLY 
LOST 1,500 PAYING 
CUSTOMERS OVERNIGHT. 

looked like an ant colony. “There are 
300 people on the site on a daily basis,” 
Stevens said as the tour passed by guys 
installing carpeting in a first-floor space 
that will be home to the Department for 
Children and Families. A crew worked 
on the circular walkway in the courtyard 
bracketed by corridors linking the new 
and old structures. At the northern end 
of the historic row, electricians strung 
wiring in advance of walls that will be 
built over the exposed bricks. A carpen- 
ter tapped molding back in place. It had 
been removed, stripped and repainted 
its original chocolate color. 

The project, which is nearly 90 per- 
cent complete, was on schedule and on 
budget as the state marked the fourth 
anniversary of Tropical Storm Irene on 
August 28, according to Stevens. Twelve 
maintenance staffers have already 


moved into the new 20,000-square-foot 
central heating plant. 

The army of construction workers has 
eased but not eliminated the economic 
pain of a community that essentially 
lost 1,500 paying customers overnight. 
But Waterbury is also home to the Ben 
& Jerry's ice cream factory, a Keurig 
Green Mountain production facility and 
the Alchemist, which brews the uber- 
popular Heady Topper beer. During a 
recent lunch hour, a parade of men in 
neon-yellow shirts, dusty jeans and work 
boots tromped into the Village Market of 


Waterbury to grab packaged sandwiches 
and fill plastic clamshells with salad. 

Around the corner, Chila Russell's 
hair salon, Chila's Coiffures, was empty. 
“It has been a hard four years,” she said. 
“We lost about a third of our business. 
Lunch hours used to be our busiest 
time.” When state workers start return- 
ing in December, she said, “We will get 
all the shears sharpened.” 

Barbara Farr, Waterbury’s long-term 
recovery director, put it in more official 
terms: “We are so, so glad the state in- 
vested in coming back.” 


Swamped 

Waterbury’s Winooski Street is named 
for its proximity to the river. Rep. Tom 
Stevens lives here, in a house that sits 
on one of the highest spots along the 
thoroughfare. Nevertheless, during 
Tropical Storm Irene’s deluge, which 
began the afternoon of August 28, 2011, 
his backyard became a lake. 

He and his daughter kept walking up 
and down their street that night, check- 
ing on the rising river. Green Mountain 
Power had warned that it might open 
flood panels on the Marshfield Dam 
upstream to reduce pressure on the 
earthen structure. 

“That was running through my 
mind that night. We would get inun- 
dated," Stevens recounted. “But it didn't 
happen." Sometime after midnight, 
Green Mountain Power reported that 
the pressure on the dam had eased, and 
it wouldn’t need to release any water. 
His house stayed dry. 

By die next morning Irene had 
dumped 11 niches of rani along the state's 
mountainous spine, with catastrophic re- 
sults comparable to the flood of 1927. Irene 
killed six people, destroyed 500 miles of 



Waterbury Works 




state roads, damaged or washed away 277 
bridges, cut off access to 13 communities, 
flooded 3,500 homes and businesses, and 
swamped 17 mobile home parks. 

In Waterbury, floodwaters from the 
raging Winooski River and feeder brooks 
invaded 220 homes and businesses, con- 
taminating every surface they touched. 
A fuel tank ruptured at the municipal 
office building on Main Street, turning 
the basement into an oily pool. 

The state complex was inundated. 
The flood forced the emergency evacua- 
tion of 51 psychiatric patients — but not 
before they spent the night in the dark on 
the top floors of the state hospital with 
emergency fire alarms blaring for hours. 

Dawn O'Toole, the operations direc- 
tor for DCF, had taken part in contin- 
gency planning for Irene the Friday 
before the storm struck. But she wasn’t 
sufficiently prepared on that Monday 
morning, when she drove from her 
Waterbury home on Perry Hill and 
couldn’t get anywhere near the office 
complex. Floodwater had swept through 
the village, leaving behind a mashup of 
debris — firewood, trash cans, lumber, 
snowblowers — and hazardous muck. 

“I was just in a state of shock," she 
recalled. She wanted to check on friends 
in the village but instead rushed home to 
call colleagues and plan how the Agency 
of Human Services could continue to 
offer essential services. 

Later in the week, she coordinated 
employee visits to the complex to grab 


vital work materials as it became clear 
they wouldn’t be back for a while. “It 
was just a whirlwind,” she recalled. And 
in those early days, she added, “I don’t 
think anyone really understood the seri- 
ousness of the devastation.” 

The focus after the flood was to dig 
out, chuck out dry out and sometimes 
move out. “We had five feet of water on 
the first floor," recalled Jeff Larkin, owner 
of Arvads Grill on South Main Street He 
lost stored food and a boiler on a lower 
level. Two businesses in the building — a 
hair salon and art store — lost everything, 
and the art store went out of business. 

SO MUCH OF THIS PROJECT 

WAS DONE RIGHT. 

DAWN O'TOOLE 

Town officials abandoned their flooded 
historic home on Main Street and set up in 
Thatcher Brook Primary School, moving 
in November to die second floor of the fire 
station, where they remain today. 

The storm affected countless resi- 
dents and business owners — and plenty 
of volunteers came to their aid. But even 
as they tended to personal property, 
Rep. Stevens said, locals worried about 
the future of the State OfBce Complex. 
“We were awfully sensitive to any kind 
of shift of wind from Montpelier,” the 
Democratic lawmaker said. 

The administration of Gov. Peter 


Shumlin initially suggested three op- 
tions to replace the complex, two of 
which would have involved permanent 
relocation to other towns. 

Shumlin committed to staying in 
Waterbury, but it took his staff until 
August 2013 — the second anniversary 
of the flood — to reach a financial agree- 
ment with both the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency and the insurer 
of the buildings: The state would bond 
for $83 million, FEMA would provide 
$32 million and the insurer would pay 
$15 million. With a total price tag of 
$130 million, it’s the biggest building 


project the State of Vermont has ever 
undertaken. 

On the day the head of FEMA and 
Shumlin shook hands on the deal, the 
state had a wrecking ball ready outside 
the complex. Officials marked the oc- 
casion by smashing a hole in one of its 
many flood-ravaged buildings. 


‘The New Normal’ 

Irene overwatered Proud Flower at 128 
South Main Street. Owner Nina Towne 
stuck it out there a few months and 
then relocated to Elm Street. When a 
video store closed in the Waterbury 
Shopping Center, she said, she jumped 
at the chance to locate to a higher- 
visibility location with good parking. 
Her business has grown. “It has worked 
out very well for me,” she said, “even 
though I wouldn’t want to go through 

* Towne, who sells gift items and con- 
signment art as well as flowers, estimated 
she lost about a quarter of her business 
when the bulk of the state workforce left 
town after Irene. “The complex was a 
good source of deliveries and also walk- 
ins,” Towne said. When the 830 Agency 
of Human Services workers return, she 
predicted, “It is going to be great for ser- 
vice businesses." 

Larkin and his wife spent $100,000 to 
restore their properties, including Arvads. 
The restaurant's business declined 20 
percent, and they took on extra duties 
because they couldn't afford to add staff. 
He pegged 2012 as his hardest year. 

The flood “changed people’s habits, 
even if they live in town,” Larkin said in 
describing “the new normal,” as he called 
it: “There is not as much lunch traffic. 
When the state was here, you would see 
so many people walking downtown.” For 
state workers who lived in town but now 




commute to Chittenden County, he said, 
“We didn't see them as much.” 

In the meantime, Waterbury has 
become a mecca for out-of-town eaters 
and drinkers. A Boston Globe reporter 
called it the best beer town in New 
England in the fall of 2012 and wrote 
that “beer pilgrims” traveled there to 
find “prized offerings from area brewer- 
ies that often are difficult to find else- 
where.” Eateries began offering local 
foods as well as craft brews. Now some 
locals complain they have to make reser- 
vations to eat in their own town. 

"Despite Irene, Waterbury has 
become this dining destination," Larkin 
said. “We are really, really busy. We 
aren't quite back to pre-Irene, but close.” 

O’Toole, now with the Agency of 
Human Services, looks forward to being 
able to walk to work — and lunch — again. 
But not all of her colleagues are as keen, 
having become accustomed to working 
at sites in Chittenden County. As chief 
operating officer for the agency, O'Toole 
is in charge of planning the return of 
830 employees — 75 at a time beginning 
December 19. “Some have said it will be a 
real decision for them," she said. 

WITHATOTALPRICETAG 
OF $130 MILLION. IT’S THE 
BIGGEST BUILDING PROJECT 
THE STATE OF VERMONT 
HAS EVER UNDERTAKEN. 

But if they opt to quit on account of the 
move, it won’t be because of the office. “The 
new building is just gorgeous,” O’Tbole 
said. “There is so much natural light.” 

Security is tighter, too. Before the 
flood, dozens of unguarded, unlocked 
doors provided too-easy access to the 
complex. Days before Mike Stevens led 
visitors on a tour of the new facility, a 
state social worker was gunned down 
outside her office in Barre. 

Pointing to an opening in the wall in 
the entryway, Stevens explained, “You 
come to this window to talk to security 
before you get entrance." Once in the 
two-story atrium, 'You still can’t get into 
the work environment.” Visitors have to 
call state workers from phones and, if 
approved, get escorted through locked 
doors to their offices. 

The lucky ones may end up in the sec- 
ond-floor conference space over the main 
entrance, from which a window wall 
provides views of a tree-lined Winooski 
River and the green hillsides in Duxbury. 


At the far end of the atrium, illumi- 
nated by a skylight two stories overhead, 
Sarah-Lee Terrat stood on a hydraulic 
lift painting a 50-by-28-foot mural. She 
is one of two artists commissioned to 
produce works for the new complex. She 
had already papered the wall with re- 
productions of historic photographs and 
documents. Over these she was applying 
see-through stains to create a painting 
of a birch forest, a scene inspired by a 
former mental patient’s poem. 

“So much of this project was done 
right,” said O'Toole. 

Mike Stevens described it as one of 
the greatest he’d ever worked on. 

Brighter Future 

In contrast to the dramatic way in which 
state employees left Waterbury, extensive 
planning is facilitating their return. 
O’Toole mentioned dozens of worker 
teams as well as an internal website 
offering virtual tours, bus surveys and an 
orientation manual. “We are working our 
socks off to make this seamless,” she said. 

In one corner of the campus, a former 
office building known as Ladd Hall 


has been turned into 27 apartments, 
now owned by Downstreet Housing & 
Community Development. Rep. Stevens, 
who is president of the nonprofit’s 
board, said talks with the state about a 
possible purchase started almost im- 
mediately after the flood. Because Ladd 
Hall experienced water damage, financ- 
ing for the $6 million project included 
a $1 million community development 
disaster-recovery grant. 

South Main Apartments “are awe- 
some apartments: quirky but all airy,” 
Stevens said — and mostly affordable. 
“That’s 27 families who can walk to any- 
thing they need," he added. Every one of 
them is rented. 

Next door, the Hunger Mountain 
Children’s Center will soon open bids 
to renovate two shabby but structur- 
ally sound houses it now owns — both 
former state properties. One is where 
the center had offered daycare since 
1978 — until Irene forced it to move to a 
church on Route 100. 

The children’s center also received 
a $1 million community development 
disaster-recovery grant. “This little 


center never would have been able to 
afford to buy and renovate had Irene not 
happened,” said Lisa Scagliotti, who is 
coordinating the project. 

With twice the space, center staffers 
expect to increase its daycare and pre- 
school enrollment from 45 to 65 or so. 

By next spring, Scagliotti said, the center 
will provide another boost to downtown 
vitality with a dozen staff and 60 moms 
and dads dropping off and picking up 
each day. 

The former municipal office building 
next to the fire station remains vacant 
and gutted. But a new complex for town 
officials, the library and the historical so- 
ciety is rising fast at the north end of the 
village. The initial plan was to rebuild at 
a new location on the state office com- 
plex, but voters rejected the proposal, 
which would have been more expensive 
than what they ultimately chose. The 
town’s $4.98 million project couples a 
historic structure — Janes House — with 
new construction on the old spot. 

Municipal manager Bill Shepeluk 
remembered telling his wife it would be 
five years before municipal officials had 
a permanent home again. He was close. 

The new municipal complex will be 
ready this winter, four and a half years 
after the flood. Samples of chairs for the 
new building cluster in a corner of the 
town's temporary office and cardboard 
boxes of records are stacked against a 

“It has been an interesting journey,” 
Stevens said. “There was a real fatigue," 
he acknowledged, noting that the town’s 
unity was challenged when townspeople M 
disagreed over where to build the new < 
town office. But he expressed optimism § 
about Waterbury’s future, noting the < 
$200 million the state is spending in 5 
town — not only on the office complex ° 
but also on roads and bridges. "That 
should give us a springboard for eco- 
nomic development, or at least economic 
sustainability.” S 

Not a moment too soon, according ~ 
to Shepeluk. Keurig Green Mountain § 
helped Waterbury get through the hard § 
times — its staffers helped on clean- - 
up projects and supported downtown 
businesses while the complex has been 
under construction. But last month it £ 
laid off roughly 200 Vermont employees, § 
many of whom worked in Waterbury. g 

Although the number of returning w 
state workers exceeds that, the town 
administrator didn’t hesitate to say what 
everybody else in Waterbury seems to be 
thinking: “We are very anxious to have 
them back.” © n 
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Humans 
of the Fair 


A portrait of the workers, competitors 
and re velers who give life 
“plain Valley Fair 


E very year the Champlain Valley 
Fair brings an influx of new 
faces to Chittenden County. 
Artists, cooks, salespeople, ride 
operators and agricultural aficionados 
from all walks of life set up shop in 
Essex Junction, and attendees come 
from every nook and cranny of the state 
to take it all in. 

Borrowing a concept from Brandon 
Stanton's popular photoblog Humans of 
New York, we took to midway, barn and 
booth and asked strangers to share their 
stories. The results were sometimes hi- 
larious, sometimes heartwarming and, 
invariably, human. ® 


in a shirt that reads "O.C.D.: Obsessive Chicken Disorder. - The shirt says it all. Rupp is 
a fifth-year 4-H member who specializes in poultry, and her knowledge is vast. Before 
settling on chickens as her bird of choice. Rupp tried her hand at raising turkeys (too big 
for showmanship competitions relative to her small stature), ducks (too much projectile 
pooping), quail and even a pheasant. 

Holding Mr. Hyde, a rooster with a brother named Dr. Jekyll, she and a flock of Feathered 
Friends 4-H clubbers rattle off breed names such as Crevecoeur, partridge brahma and 
mille fleur bantam cochin. That last one, Rupp explains, is French for “a thousand flowers, " 
in honor of the bird's lily-white spots. Amid the barnyard chatter, Rupp gestures toward her 
friend Nora Allen and declares, "Nora’S actually really good at hypnotizing chickens." 

Wait what? To hypnotize a chicken, the teenagers explain, you pick it up. lay it on its back, 
and sway it back and forth until its relaxed and eerily still. Rupp and her friends demonstrate, 
rocking their precious poultry in their capable hands. And for all the clucking and cacophony 
echoing through the cage-lined bam. the birds are as calm as sleeping babies. 





INFO 

The Champlain Valley Fair runs 
through September 6 at the 
Champlain Valley Exposition 
in Essex Junction. See 
champlalnvalleyfair.org for details. 
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STEM Sells 



Miss Vermont 2015 dazzles judges, and schoolchildren, with science by ken picard 



A layna Westcom didn’t earn her 
Miss Vermont 2015 crown by 
being just another pretty face. 
You might say she took a scientific 
approach to winning. In April, Westcom 
wowed the Miss Vermont judges in the 
talent portion of the pageant not by singing 
a song, playing a musical instrument or 
performing a magic act, but by conducting a 
science experiment live onstage. 

Since her victory, Miss Vermont has 
been traveling around the state sharing 
her enthusiasm for science, technology, 
engineering and mathematics — 
collectively known as STEM — with the 
goal of talking to at least 10,000 Vermont 
schoolchildren. 

But next week, Westcom will take time 
off from teaching to wow the judges on 
a national stage. On September 13, she'll 
vie against 51 other finalists for the title 
of Miss America 2016. And again, she'll 
perform an experiment onstage in hopes 
of blinding the judges with science. 

Westcom’s crown-winning experiment 
involved combining potassium iodide, 
hydrogen peroxide and dish soap to 
produce a dramatic, foamy eruption called 
“elephant's toothpaste," But highlighting 
STEM as her unique talent is no mere 
theatrical gimmick. The 24-year-old 
Bakersfield native lives and breathes 
the sciences. She earned her bachelor’s 
degree in forensic science from Bay Path 
University in Longmeadow, Mass., and a 
graduate degree in medical laboratory 
science from the University 
of Vermont. Not too shabby, 
considering that Westcom and 
her older sister were the first 
members of their family to 
attend college. 

Currently, Westcor 
works as a medical 
laboratory scientist 
at Northwestern 
Medical Center in 
St. Albans and as an 
autopsy technician 
for Vermont's chief 
medical examiner in 
Burlington. Next year, 
when her reign as Miss 
Vermont 2015 ends, she 
plans to apply to med school 
with the goal of becoming a medical 
examiner herself. 

Westcom’s use of Science as a personal 
talent — the most important category 
for a Miss America contestant — comes 
at an opportune time. In June, British 
Nobel laureate Tim Hunt resigned from 


his position as honorary professor at 
University College London after his sexist 
remarks about women in science sparked 
an international firestorm of criticism. 

Specifically, Hunt told an audience 
at the World Conference of Science 
Journalists in South Korea about his 
difficulties working with “girls” in science 
labs. “Three things happen when they are 
in the lab,” he said. “You fall in love with 
them, they fall in love with you and, when 
you criticize them, they cry.” 

Notes Westcom, “I don't think I’ve ever 
cried in the lab. I’m not sure where that 
comes from.” 


Seven Days caught up with Westcom 
last week just before her departure for the 
Miss America 2016 competition in Atlantic 
City, N.J., where she just might leave the 
stage in tears of joy. 


SEVEN DAYS: Why did you choose 
STEM as your focus in the Miss 
Vermont competition? 

ALAYNA WESTCOM: All contestants 
choose what’s called our personal 
platform, which we dedicate a year to, and 
mine is called “Success Through STEM.” 

I travel around the state going into 
preschool, elementary and middle schools 
to teach science to kids at young ages. I 
chose mine because, for so many years 
when I was going to school and choosing 
a STEM career, I’d always been told, “You 
don’t look like a scientist” or “Are you 
sure that’s your career choice? That’s not 
really for women.” Sometimes little girls 
can be discouraged by hearing that and 
redirected into a different career path, 
which isn’t fair. 


SD: Growing up, were your teachers 
supportive of your plans to become a 

AW: Most of my teachers were very 
supportive. If I wanted to put in the time 
and effort to pursue this, they told me it 
was something I could totally accomplish. 
It was the same thing for my parents. 
They weren’t going to tell me I couldn’t 
do something that I wanted to do. 
When I was 16, 1 started working in 
the medical field, in a surgeon’s 
office. I also worked in the ER. 


: Was there one 
particular math or 
science teacher who 
inspired you? 

AW: Throughout 
my elementary, 
middle and high 
chool education, we 
i several different 
ce teachers who came 
through the school. There 
as one thing they all had 
:ommon: They wanted to do 
s that were hands-on. It wasn’t 
rily one science teacher per se, 
■as how they were teaching us. 
did dissections in seventh and 
grade: we built our own roller 
:rs; we had science fairs every 
We had to pave our own way in 
i ng science. That’s how I got 



SD: What kind of science do you now 
teach in the schools? 

AW: I not only talk about my career path 
and goals, I do my [science experiment] 
for the students because, obviously, it's 
a lot of fun for them. But it also depends 
on what the teacher is looking for. If they 
have a specific area of science that they're 
teaching at that time, I’m more than happy 
to incorporate it into my demonstration. 
I’ve done a home version of elephant’s 
toothpaste, which is more interactive 
because kids can touch it. I’ve also made 
oobleck, which is a mixture of cornstarch 
and water that is a liquid if you just hold it 
but is a solid if you apply pressure. 

SD: Do you focus on trying to get girls 
and young women interested in STEM? 

AW: I do try to get young girls interested 
in STEM, but the way our world works, if 
we only have women — or only men — in 
a particular field, our country is not going 
to progress. So I want both little girls and 
little boys to get excited about STEM and 
to get involved in it 

SD: Do you still encounter the 
stereotype that pageant winners are 
just pretty faces but not intelligent? 

AW: Absolutely. But for a long time, 
pageants have been conducted in a 
totally different way. The Miss America 
competition is the largest college 
scholarship program for young women in 
the United States. That means we don't 
win cars or furs coats or things like that. 


We win academic scholarships. That helps 
us pay off our loans or helps pay for school 
if we’re still in school. That is something 
not a lot of people know about. 

SD: Any hints about what you'll do for 
the talent portion of the Miss America 
2016 competition? 

AW: I’ll be doing the same experiment [as 
in the Miss Vermont competition], but 
just a little bit bigger. The talent portion 
is the most heavily weighted portion of 
the competition. Talent is something 
you dedicate time and energy to, and 
something you have a passion for. There 
are rides, of course, such as you can’t have 
any fire or projectiles. But there’s never 
been a science experiment done on a Miss 
America stage that I'm aware of. So this is 
a little different and out of the box. 

SD: That's good, because we need more 
out-of-the box thinking. 

AW: Yes, I’mso excited to be the firsttobring 
STEM to the Miss America competition. 
I’ve actually had a very positive reaction to 
it. Initially, I was thinking it might not go 
over as well as I’d like it to, but it’s actually 
done the complete opposite. People are so 
excited to see it and are wondering exactly 
what’s going to happen. ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Fragile 

Family 

Theater review: The Glass Menagerie, 
Weston Playhouse 

BY ALEX BROWN 

A lmost every great story begins with intolerable 
conditions that a character must overcome. 
The powerful story in Tennessee Williams' 
The Glass Menagerie, which premiered in 1944 
and is now playing at Weston Playhouse, turns on how 
long each of the four characters can delay making such a 

Amanda Wingfield’s husband abandoned their family 
years ago, and she and her two adult children now live in a 
tawdry tenement that opens onto a St. Louis alley. Amanda 
dwells on the past, still recounting her days as a southern 
belle. Her hopes for her children are delusions, but her 
insistence on them is unyielding 

Son Tom writes poetry and aches to find adventure, but 
leaving home would mean neglecting a family acutely in 
need of protection, especially his disabled sister, Laura. 
She withdraws into her collection of glass figurines, 
hoping to delay forever the need to face a world with little 
sympathy for her emotional and physical delicacy. Even 
Jim, Laura's gentleman caller, is still delaying a decision. 
His peak may have come in high school, and his hope for 
the future turns on the fantasy that a positive attitude will 
be enough for success. 

Director Kristen Coury shows sensitivity to Williams’ 
objectives without freezing the play in amber. She 
opens up the story to reveal its tragedy but doesn't let 


sentimentality swamp the performances. Staged with 
characters occasionally thrust far apart, the blocking em- 
phasizes the distance in the family even within an apart- 
ment that stifles them. 

The Glass Menagerie is an acting challenge, with four 
roles that each call for a deep understanding of the charac- 
ter's interior life. Each of them is outsize and can easily be 
exaggerated to unreality, but this production is fastidious 
about reeling in potential excesses. The result is a refined 
set of performances. The reverence for understatement is 
laudable, but the production registers a little more intel- 
lectually than emotionally. 

Amy Van Nostrand takes a novel approach to Amanda. 
She emphasizes her losses, coming to life when sweetly 
reeling off stories of her genteel and pleasant past, and 
then muffles her despair about the present in quiet prac- 
ticality. The role is typically played with fierce intensity, 
making Amanda a virago of a mother. Van Nostrand’s 
subtler choice is fascinating. Her Amanda is tender, never 
grotesque, as she reaches back to the feelings of her youth. 
When she curtsies and flirts with the gentleman caller, 
Van Nostrand inhabits the movement so fully that her 
gestures invite only compassion. 

If she fully illuminates Amanda’s soft, southern hope- 
fulness, Van Nostrand does leave some other qualities 
in the shadows. Less visible is the character’s unusual 
heroism, a combination of the courage to face a problem 
and a personal bitterness that leads her to pick all the 
wrong solutions. In her reined-in interactions with Tom 
and Laura, this Amanda is more an irritant than a parent 
capable of doing lasting damage. It's a trade-off, but very 
much worth seeing, for Van Nostrand delivers a compel- 
ling performance 

As Tom, Eric Gilde emphasizes the conflict with 
Amanda, quick to flare up and almost puzzled that he's still 
working his dull job to provide the family’s meager living. 
Gilde portrays the anger but not the underlying resources 
that sustain Tom. He conveys his character’s restlessness 
with brisk movements away from his mother and sister, 
and he carves out private space for himself so successfully 
that it’s hard to see how oppressed he is. 

Andrea Lynn Green offers a mesmerizing portrayal 
of Laura. She shows how broken the character is by her 


willingness to make her ungainliness a little ugly. Green 
uses a bit of a grimace for a smile, and when she folds in 
on herself to stare at the glass collection or wind up the 
Victrola, her withdrawal is scarily nihilistic. Green's cou- 
rageous portrait skirts bathos and plumbs much deeper. 

Ben Jacoby plays Jim with a lovely balance of robust 
energy and self-satisfied ease. In a scene where his 
character does most of the steering, Jacoby lets the little 
courtship build by reacting to Laura, so that each moment 
surprises. 

Williams called The Glass Menagerie a “memory play 1 ’ 
that should be staged without strict realism. Coury's pro- 
duction, supported by a fine design team, strikes a beauti- 
ful balance between depicting and evoking the world the 
characters inhabit What is real is totemic — the Victrola 
that Laura plays, the cotillion dress Amanda resurrects. 
But other details, and the passage of time, are vaguely 
sketched. 

Daniel Conway’s set expresses Tom’s recollection of an 
oppressive tenement apartment with precisely the unre- 
ality and contradictions of memory. The ceiling is raked 
at an acute angle, highlighting the compressed space, yet 
rising high, like Tom's dream of freedom. Conway lets 
light shine through it, showing a ragged edge of boards — 
hope mixed with destruction. 

On both sides, a jumble of brick, pipes and fire-escape 
ladders powerfully represents the alley. Inside the apart- 
ment, Amanda’s few scraps of gentility are on display, but 
the lace tablecloth and aging, ornate chairs only show 
what the Wingfield family has lost. Conway evokes the 
economic forces that shape the characters, especially 
through the harsh contrast between outside and inside. 

Lighting designer Jiyoun Chang walks the same fine 
line as the text does between realistic events and poetic 
abstraction. The cones of light that occasionally pinpoint 
the characters subtly suggest the isolation each feels. 
Showing Tom, Laura and Amanda as intractable and fixed 
in space, Chang’s lighting links their stasis to tragedy. Alley 
smoke and backlighting give Tom's nighttime wanderings 
both mystery and despair. 

Williams marked sound cues in the text and considered 
a score essential to the play. Christopher Colucci com- 
posed the music for this production, deftly underscoring 
mood without telling the audience what to feeL 

Williams' play is both indestructibly beautiful and frag- 
ile enough to collapse if the performances are weak. The 
strong acting and intelligent directing in Weston's produc- 
tion honor Williams’ poignant, somewhat autobiographi- 
cal story. Coury orchestrates moments of stillness and 
focus that resonate, especially in the play's closing tableau. 

The Glass Menagerie is the first in Weston Playhouse’s 
planned five-year American Masters Series of classic 
plays. These productions will include daytime school per- 
formances plus a show at Burlington's Flynn Center for 
the Performing Arts, bringing each play to a statewide au- 
dience. After the Vermont run, the production will move 
to the Gulfshore Playhouse in Naples, Fla., where Coury is 
the producing artistic director. © 

Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Wednesday^ Saturday matinees at 2 p.m., at Weston 

Also Friday, September 11, 8 p.m., at Flynn MainStage in 
Burlington. S25-45.flynntix.org 
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Roots grow deep at Barre's LePage Farm ~ FARM SHARE 


A lan LePage lifts the willowy 
white fabric blanketing a row 
of sweet potatoes. “These 
thrive in 90 to 100 degrees," 
he says. “You can get slow growth at 80, 
but any lower than that — nothing. We 
try to control every aspect of their envi- 
ronment." The roots and suckling yams 
grow insulated under black weed cloth, 
while the vines, sprouting with waxy, 
heart-shaped leaves, wander and bush 
beneath the heat-conserving veil. 

Next, he turns to the okra a few rows 
away. “This is one of the most beautiful 
sights in existence," the farmer says, 
massaging a flower open with cracked, 
soil-sodden fingers. Yellow petals twist 
out from a dark inner eye — an odd, 
tropical bloom smuggled to the New 
World when African slaves tucked seed 
pods into their hair, LePage says. “These 
are not necessarily something I make 
money on,” he admits, “but they do 
arouse people’s curiosity." 

These hot-weather crops thrive in 
the rocky, glacial-till hills above Barre, 
along with more than 100 other fruits, 
legumes, herbs and tubers, which 
LePage cultivates with help from four 
on-farm apprentices. Many of these are 
rare, even in this age of the everyman- 
gastronome and his heirloom harvest. 

Most Vermont farmers growing 
similar arrays wholesale their esoteric 
bounties to restaurants and co-ops, 
where chefs and shoppers value their 
culinary qualities. Aided by season- 
extending greenhouses and cold stor- 
age, these farms start pumping summer 
produce into the market as soon as the 
weather warms. 

But that model doesn't work for 
LePage, who eschews working in large 
quantities and spending too much time 
under plastic domes. Over the years, he 
says, “The message from restaurants 
was that they wanted what they wanted 
— when they wanted it. If they couldn’t 



get it from me, they’d get it somewhere 

Planted and harvested mostly in the 
brief period between frosts, LePage’s 
garden proliferates in an embarrassment 
of riches for a couple of months, starting 
in August. Fast-growing greens, radishes 
and herbs bookend that abundance in 
spring and early summer, while long- 
keeping cabbages and root vegetables 
anchor fall and winter. 

The farmer sells most of that at mar- 
kets in Barre and Montpelier, where he 
brings in $1,000 to $3,000 per market. 
Though he could make more if he 
scaled up or planted earlier, his practice 

— scattered across 40 acres, much of 
that unplanted — allows him to keep his 
overhead to a controllable level and to 
personally handle every plant. “I don’t 
want to be a 30-, 40-, 100-acre farm,” he 
says. “I like the craftsmanship in small 
acreage and diverse crops.” 

And LePage likes direct sales. "I’d 
rather deal with the people who are 
consuming my food," he explains. 
“Whatever I get at market, I enjoy it. I 
have religious customers who have been 
buying from me for 40 years.” 

An ardent community activist and 
host of WGDR-FM’s weekly radio show, 
“The Curse of the Golden Turnip," at 
Goddard College, LePage was a found- 
ing member of the Barre Farmers 
Market, Montpelier’s Hunger Mountain 
Co-op and Green Mountain Produce, a 
distributor of sorts that linked Vermont 
farms with customers in Boston back in 
the 1980s. And these are just some of his 
local ag initiatives. 

Talk with the farmer — who no longer 
certifies as organic but operates as such 

— about produce, and the conversation 
meanders to cooking, anthropology, land 
use, government, the economy and social 
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Conveyance 

Cuisine 

A CUISINE OPENS IN 
BURLINGTON TOWN CENTER 
On Monday, August 31, at 11 
a.m., the front entrance of 
Burlington Town Center was 
starting to look like the mall 
in George Romero's 1978 
Dawn of the Dead. Shoppers 
stopped to gaze or slowly 
ambled past, slack-jawed, 
their eyes fixed. But these 
were no zombies. The living 
were mesmerized by the 
spectacle of a cuisine's grand 
opening. 

What grabbed the atten- 
tion of the hordes entering 
the mall was sushi, dump- 
lings and edamame slowly 
making their way around 
the restaurant’s tables on an 
automated belt. A Cuisine, 
owned by sandy and grace 

KONG of ASIANA NOODLE SHOP, 

is not merely Vermont’s first 
conveyor-belt restaurant, but 
the first one with an empha- 
sis on all tilings Taiwanese. 
“Everything is Taiwanese, 
even me,” joked Grace Kong, 
who came to Burlington four 
years ago and married Sandy 

Sandy and one other chef 
were busy turning out spicy 
tuna rolls and shallow glasses 
filled with rice, guacamole 
and salmon. The principle 


is simple: Diners grab plates 
that appeal to them from the 
conveyor belt and eat. White 
or green plates cost $3; red 
or yellow ones, $5. Each table 
is outfitted with small dishes 
and a tiny drawer filled with 
stylish black chopsticks, also 
imported from Taiwan. 

Grace Kong’s homeland 
inspired the concept, too. 
“When I came here, I 
didn’t see any new kind of 
restaurants,” she said of 
Burlington’s lack of culinary 
modernity. 

Along with her wife's 
ever-changing sushi cre- 
ations, Grace is pleased to 
have Taiwanese-style skew- 
ers turning on the conveyor 
belt. Basically a Taiwanese 
adaptation of Japanese 
kushiyaki, the 19 different 
sticks include basics such as 
yakitori, satay, sweet corn 
and bacon-wrapped scallops, 
but also offal offerings such 
as chicken heart and beef 
liver. The meats-on-a-stick 
can be ordered from the 
kitchen via server, as well 
as grabbed from the belt. 
“With beer, it is so good!” 
Grace exclaimed. (Brews are 
available by the can.) 

Appetizers also span Asia. 
Malaysian roti canai is crisp 
bread with red-curry dipping 
sauce. Takoyaki (Japanese 


fried octopus balls) was 
a breakout hit during A 
Cuisine’s soft opening, which 
started Saturday, Grace said. 

Other dishes are either 
too big or too labor-intensive 
to ride the conveyor belt. A 
Cuisine’s entrees, which cost 
between $16.95 and $22.95, 
include lamb chops with 
couscous and omuraisu (a 
rice-stuffed omelette) filled 
with kimchi fried rice. 

Located at the mall’s 
upstairs Church Street en- 
trance, A Cuisine opens daily 
at 11 a.m. The small plates 
keep on turning, with new 
choices throughout the day, 
until 10 p.m. on weeknights 
and 11 p.m. on weekends. 


OK Corral 

HUNTINGTON BREWERY MOVES 
TO RICHMOND 
After six months of build- 
out in its new Richmond 
location, stone corral 
brewery will reopen on 
Friday, September 4, says 
owner-brewer bret Hamilton. 
The new taproom will offer 
flights and pints of its classic 
German, Belgian and English 
styles, including Kolsch, 
Palomino Pale Ale and Latigo 
Scottish ale, along with a 
new double-chocolate maple 
porter and Oktoberfest 


Soft pretzels and other 
finger-friendly bites will 
come from nearby sweet 
simone's and other local 
eateries. “I really don’t have 
the capacity to be in food 
service and run a brewery 
right now,” Hamilton says. 
“So we’re going to look to 
our local food community for 
that.” 

An avid homebrewer 
since the early 1990s, 
Hamilton opened Stone 
Corral on a four-barrel 
system on the Huntington 
horse farm he shares with his 
wife in August 2013. In the 
shadow of Camel’s Hump, 
he brewed, bottled and 
welcomed guests for a year 
and a half — while working 
full time — before deciding to 
scale up. 

The new, 4,000-square- 
foot brewery has plenty 
of space for his shiny new 
15-barrel brew system, but 
Hamilton says he’s kept the 
brewery's homespun spirit 
alive in the new location. 

The taproom features lots 
of locally milled wood 
and picnic-style benches 
and tables made by area 
artisans. A 40-foot mural by 
Huntington portrait artist 
Christine Billis depicting 
the horses, barn and brew 
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class. Around the farm, his politics bleed 
into practice. 

For example, a new cabbage-storage 
house, tucked into the woods at the 
edge of a field, is constructed with scrap 
roofing tin and other miscellany col- 
lected over the years. “You end up with 
a lot less trash out there in the world,” 
LePage says of his tendency to hoard 
potential building materials. ‘You may 
have more [clutter] on your little spot, 
but you never know when it’ll come in 
handy,” he adds. 

During conversations on the farm 
and via phone, LePage swings from ela- 
tion — at growing beautiful food in his 
ancestral home and living a self-deter- 
mined life of learning and stewardship 
— to defeat at the lack of return he's 
found in doing so. 

But right now, he’s talking eggplants. 
“The heat wave just gave these a chance 
at existence," he says, holding a long 
green aubergine. “These — they’re hard 
to grow. In a year like this, I get one or 
two per plant. And they don’t sell that 

Then why grow them? 


“I guess I enjoy having a diversity 
of things,” he says. “Just having them is 
important.” 

LePage points to another of the 
seven varieties of eggplant he planted 
this year. “The flavor! Or the texture! 
It’s hard to separate, but these have 
this texture — almost like pudding,” the 
farmer raves. “I enjoy having things that 
are supremely flavorful.” 

When LePage left Barre for Columbia 
University in 1970, he didn’t really plan 
to return. He fell in love with, and then 
married, a New York City girl. Then, 
in 1976, the young scholar brought his 
bride back to the family farm, fueled 
by an obsession with food, cooking and 
quality ingredients. 

A philosophy major in college, 
LePage began to realize that flavor — its 
botany, history and anthropology; its 
relationship to soils and chemistry and 
time and season, to policy and govern- 
ment and social class — was something 
he could spend his life investigating and, 
perhaps more importantly, creating. 

Though his forebears had farmed 
the same plot for 150 years, LePage 
returned to an empty farmhouse and 
fields overgrown with 10-foot saplings. 





His father — who turned away from ag- 
riculture after watching his own father 
and grandfather toil endlessly over the 
land — discouraged his son from farm- 
ing. “At that time farming was consid- 


says. “That was for wingdings at the 
Rodale Institute,” he adds, referring to 
the Pennsylvania research farm where 
former playwright Jerome Irving 
Rodale began reviving traditional agri- 


ered a declasse occupation,” LePage cultural practices in the late 1940s. 


says. “What's the point of working for 
yourself when all it is is a 
struggle like that?” 

He recalls these ad- 
monitions on a sunny 
morning, standing among 
sculptural, multicolor 
cabbages. The field 
overlooks the rolling 
green hills of western 
Washington County; 

Camel's Hump looms pale 
in the blue beyond. His 
young workers chatter 
nearby, picking vegetables 
for the afternoon’s market. “Now that 
I’m 63,” LePage says, “I guess he was 
right. But I don't think I’d change 
anything.” 

In 1976, there were no farmers 
markets. The word “locavore” didn’t 
exist, and never mind “organic.” “You 
didn’t mention [the word ‘organic’] 
to a farmer without ridicule," LePage 


SUPREMELY 

FLAVORFUL. 

ALAN LEPAGE 


Despite the current vogue surround- 
ing small farms, organic 
agriculture and artisanal 
ingredients — and the 
corresponding increase 
in prices since the 1970s, 
when a head of lettuce 
could fetch 15 cents — the 
former says he has saved 
little in 40 years. The farm 
and his ability to coax food 
from it are his main assets. 
The day he stops working 
is the day he’ll start falling 
behind with the tax man. 

All of this weighs heavily on him 
now because, as his body begins to tire, 
LePage has yet to cement a succession 
plan. “I have thought about it,” he says 
later via phone. “I want [this land] to 
be farmed.” Prospects have expressed 
interest in a long-term partnership 
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that would preserve the 
farm’s legacy, but it’s a 
sensitive situation. “My 
family lives all around 
here,” he says. “I have 
two brothers and a 
sister, and they wouldn’t 
want [the farm] to leave 
the family.” 

But none of his chil- 
dren or relatives seems 
inclined to take over, 
which lands LePage in 
the same predicament 
his grandfather faced all 
those decades ago. It's a 
common enough story. 

“There are a lot of family 
farmers whose kids are 
less than enthusiastic 
about the old guys' ob- 
sessions with dairy or 
vegetables or whatever 
it is,” LePage says. “Kids 
grow up on a farm and 
see how hard people 
have to work. It makes 
working at Cumberland 
Farms look like a piece 

If all else fails, housing lots in this 
corner of Barre go for $50,000 apiece. 
"If I wanted to sit on my butt for the rest 
of my life, all I’d have to do would be 
to sell some land,” LePage says. But his 
tone suggests he'd rather die with a hoe 
in hand than cave to development. 

Back on the farm, he picks up two 
apples fallen from a tree planted a cen- 
tury ago. 

“Good year for apples,” says his visi- 
tor, surveying the branches weighted 
with fruit. 

“It’s extraordinary," LePage says, 
eyes shining beneath the crooked brim 
of his hat. “I’m getting my cider press 
out of mothballs.” © 


Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.ee 
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shed at the old farmstead 
brewery anchors the 

The new space also 
features a canning unit, 
which will allow Stone 
Corral to release its 
flagship beers in 32- 
ounce “crowler” cans. 
With standard 12- and 
16-ounce cans in short 
supply, the larger format 
provided a creative, low- 
cost packaging solution. 

This means Stone 
Corral can sell its beers 
at lower prices than in 
the past, Hamilton says. 
He will continue to bottle 
specialty brews, such as 
barrel-aged and wild- 
fermented beers, sours 
and other experiments in 
kettle and cellar. 

In keeping with 
making the brewery a 
community gathering 
place, Hamilton plans to 
debut a live music series 
later this fall. “Richmond 
kind of lost its live music 
venue when On the Rise 
[Bakery] sold, so we're 
really looking forward to 
being able to fill that role 
a little bit,” he says. 

— H.P.E. 


Bringing It 
Home 

GERMAN FOOD COMES TO 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 
Last Saturday, August 
29, was the official 
opening day of michels 
German food, an authen- 
tic German take-out 
restaurant next to 
Higher Ground in South 
Burlington. General 
manager and University 
of Vermont graduate 
adoi von eynern has been 
working on the project 
since February with 
owner norbert sass, her 

When Seven Days 
spoke with von Eynern 
in June, she was still fine- 
tuning the menu. Now 
she confirms that, along 
with meaty German 
staples such as schnitzel 
and bratwurst, Michel's 
will also offer vegan op- 
tions, such as a vegetable 
rosti with hand-fried 
oatmeal-vegetable discs 
in a house tomato sauce. 
Von Eynern mentions the 
cheese-filled tomatoes 
as a personal favorite 
appropriate for gluten- 
free diners. For dessert, 
homemade pudding will 
incorporate chocolate 
that Sass imports from 
Germany. 


For fresh ingredients, 
von Eynern is looking 
local. She’ll source 
vegetables from black 
river produce in North 
Springfield and fresh 
farm buns from klingers 
BREAD COMPANY in South 
Burlington. After an 
extensive search for a 
sausage maker in the area, 
von Eynern says Michel’s 
will make links in-house 
until she finds that "typi- 
cal German taste.” 

Knowing the nature 
of a college town, von 
Eynern expects to serve 
a lot of students meals on 
the go. She says members 
of the local German com- 
munity have expressed 
enthusiasm and will 
be welcome patrons, 
too: “They’re just really 
excited to eat German 
food again.” 

Michel’s will be 
open Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11 a.m. to 3 
p.m. and 6 to 10 p.m.; on 
Sundays, it will serve 
only for the earlier shift. 

— S.B. 







Table for None 

Why are top Vermont restaurants closing? 

BY ALICE LEVITT 



O n May 4, Vermont diners got 
a surprise announcement, 
and the news wasn’t good. 
After six years in business, a 
move to downtown Burlington and a 
semifinalist nod from the James Beard 
Foundation, Bluebird Tavern had served 
its final meal. 

In July, L’Amante’s owners, Kevin 
and Kathi Clear)', revealed that they 
would close their 12-year-old Burlington 
Italian destination at the end of August. 
But perhaps most shocking was the an- 
nouncement that came 20 days later. 
The chef-owners of Richmond's Kitchen 
Table Bistro, a Beard-nominated jewel 
in Vermont’s locavore crown, had put it 
up for sale. 

Yes, all restaurants have a life span, 
but this rain was pouring hard. Foodies 
had reason to wonder whether the 
cluster of closings was coincidental or 
marked a disturbing trend. To learn 
more, we spoke with the restaurateurs 
and consultants in their business. We 
learned that, while changes in the in- 
dustry do pose threats to fine dining, 
such closures often have another, more 
personal, motive: Chefs are aging out of 
the hellfire of working a kitchen line. 

Industry-wide, white-tablecloth 
dining appears to be on the wane. Robin 
Schempp, owner of consulting com- 
pany Right Stuff Enterprises, closed 
Waterbury's the Mist Grill in 2005 after 
nearly seven years in business. Though 
she lives in Vermont, she travels across 
North America for business and says 
she’s noticed restaurants trending 
toward more casual dining. 

That’s particularly true in Vermont, 
where even the “up-end restaurants are 
not particularly elaborate. And, while 
rural and urban diners laud historically 
significant, long-running, fancier res- 
taurants, loyalty can often be limited to 
special occasions,” Schempp told Seven 
Days via email from Dallas last week. 
A shrinking clientele means that even 
with higher pricing, fine-dining restau- 
rants can find it hard to make money. 

Nicole Ravlin of People Making Good 
PR represents Sue Bette, owner of the 
Bluebird brand. Bette and her staff mem- 
bers refused to comment for this story, 
but Ravlin agrees with Schempp that 
relaxed restaurants seem to be replac- 
ing more formal dining. “As Americans, 


we used to be,” she says. 

Perhaps that’s why when Bette 
scaled back, she retained the less formal 
Bluebird Barbecue as her brand’s center, 
with a pair of Bluebird Coffee Stops also 
holding steady. Similarly, the Clearys 
will now spend their days at their more 
casual establishment, the 2-year-old Vin 
Bar & Shop. Lara Atkins, one half of the 
couple that opened the Kitchen Table, 
already left her husband Steve’s line in 
favor of their Richmond cafe, Parkside 
Kitchen, late last year. 

Eric Wamstedt of Hen of the Wood in 
Burlington and Waterbury is one of the 


success stories of Vermont fine dining. 
He opened his own lower-key restau- 
rant, Doc Ponds in Stowe, a little more 
than two weeks ago. 

Unless chefs are “pimping out gar- 
bage food,” Wamstedt says, it’s always 
a struggle to hit the profit-margin sweet 
spot. Outside Burlington, he notes, even 
a tiny downturn in business can cause 
the budget of a stable restaurant, such 
as his Waterbury location, to spin out 
of control. “I can tell you openly that 
the bank account is at zero several days 
a week — and we’re busy,” he reveals. 
“Maintaining margins is close to impos- 
sible up here.” 


| Even when a restaurant is making 
| a profit, hardly anyone is getting rich. 
§ Steve Bogart founded A Single Pebble 
3 in Barre in 1997. He now works as a 
consultant, having transferred own- 
ership of the popular Singe Pebble in 
Burlington to Chiuho Duval in 2008. 
When he ran A Single Pebble, Bogart 
says, he considered a 5 percent profit 
ambitious; besides salaries, regular 
costs included laundry, insurance, gar- 
bage and other utilities. And that was 
before tighter restrictions on drinking 
and driving mowed down liquor sales. 
“There are no two ways about it,” 
Bogart says. “You really make all your 
money in alcohol.” 

Given Vermont’s passion for 
good food, warnings such as these 
haven’t dissuaded new restaurateurs 
from trying their luck. That strong 
entrepreneurial spirit introduces 
another factor: competition. Even in 
Burlington, Bogart found it difficult to 
pay his rent while keeping his prices 
low enough to entice diners, he says. 

Kevin Cleary suggests that, given its 
population of little more than 40,000, 
Vermont’s largest city simply has too 
many restaurant seats available each 
night. “Most people think the more 
restaurants the better, and the cream 
will rise to the top, but that’s not 
always the case,” he says. “There's a 
lot of competition out there.” 

The seasonality of Vermont tour- 
ism also hits restaurants hard. In the 
summer, all those open tables might 
be filled, but come winter, fewer 
diners are willing to brave a blizzard 
for a dinner out. As more and more 
restaurants open, Cleary expects to 
see fewer survive the chill. “There’s 
been that increase in lots and lots of 
restaurants, and now there’s going to 
be a little bit of shake-up, and things 
will level off,” he predicts. “In three or 
four years, we’ll see what happens.” 

If a dearth of diners is a problem, 
so is a staffing shortage. Bogart wor- 
ries that an increasingly tech-focused 
youth population just isn't interested 
in spending its workdays away from a 
screen. “I think the technological age 
has kind of softened our hardworking 
population,” he says. 

The difficulties of finding reliable 
fine cooks and dishwashers have been 




well documented in this and other 
publications around the country. 
Slaving one's way up through a bri- 
gade system doesn't appeal to many 
recent culinary school graduates. 

Cleary 1 believes that staffing issues 
will only get worse until restaurateurs 
find a way to pay servers, bussers 


Steve Atkins says his decision to 
leave the Kitchen Table doesn’t re- 
flect a lack of passion for the restau- 
rant, but a greater one for seeing his 
and Lara’s son grow up. Gabe Atkins 
started high school last week. “That 
sent it home for me that I have a very 
finite amount of time with him at 


and cooks a livable wage. But, given home,” Steve Atkins says, 
already low profit margins, that task We spoke to Atkins last week after 
can be nigh on impossible. It’s little what may have been the restaurant's 
wonder that Cleary is retreating to final annual tomato dinner, one of the 
Vin, where he and Kathi chef’s favorite nights of 


will have just a few 
ployees. They'll watch 
from the sidelines as 
the restaurant industry 
undergoes a transforma- 
tion that could eliminate 
the redundancy of tip- 
ping, Cleary speculates. 

In five to 10 years, he 
expects the structure 
of the business to be 
unrecognizable. 

Yet, inauspicious as 
all these industry' trends 
are, they weren’t what 
doomed L’Amante; the 
Clearys simply wanted 
their lives back. Cleary 
says that since 1999, when 
he and his wife opened 
the first L’Amante in 
Massachussetts, they've 
canceled more vaca- 
tions than they've taken. 

And that time off was 
sorely needed. “I don’t w 
wore us down, but when you own 
a restaurant, you’re always tired,” 
Cleary says. Along with the fatigue 
came the ennui of routine — doing the 
same things, night in and night out, 
for 16 years. 

Other chefs cite similar motives for 
throwing in the toque. When Bogart 
left A Single Pebble at age 62, he had a 
dislocated knee and a shoulder injury 
from years of tossing a wok. “Once 
you get past 45, 50 years old, the pas- 
sion dies away. It’s a process of aging 
that really sucks, but that’s how it is,” 
he says. For his part, Warnstedt has a 
hand injury that generally keeps him 
from cooking these days; he says he’s 
happy to continue giving opportuni- 
ties to his talented team. 


MAINTAINING 

MARGINS 


TO IMPOSSIBLE 
UP HERE. 




the year. Schempp, who 
flew back from Texas for 
the event, says she is “per- 
sonally distraught at the 
end of this delicious era.” 

Cleary is busy creating 
tapas and pressed sand- 
wiches for Vin, having 
handed his L’Amante 
staff over to chef Herve 
Mahe, who will open 
Bistro de Margot in the 
spot. By contrast, Atkins 
says he hasn’t given much 
thought to his next step. 
“I’m not a window shop- 
per. I don't do well theo- 
rizing about what might 
be,” he says. 

Warnstedt says he 
toyed with the idea 
of buying the Kitchen 
Table, but he already has 
his hands full with three 
restaurants. That won’t 
stop him from opening others in the 
more distant future, he says, noting 
that a group of restaurants is more 
financially viable than one. 

Meanwhile, Atkins is still waiting for 
a buyer. He doesn’t assume that the res- 
taurant’s venerable building — former 
home of Vermont’s first governor, 
Thomas Chittenden — will carry on as 
the Kitchen Table. Instead, he imagines 
a “stubborn, vision-driven chef” like 
himself coming in and molding the 
restaurant according to his or her own 
vision. And, though he doesn’t know 
what the future holds, Atkins does have 
one wish for the spot: “For my own self- 
ish reasons, I want it to be super, so I 
can come and eat,” he says. © 

Contact: aUce@sevendays\'t.com 


1 3 West Center St, Winooski 
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Cultural Preservation 

“What happens to a song when it moves? What happens to a language when 
it continues to travel?" These are the questions that drive the Guy Mendilow 
Ensemble. Having lived in Israel, the United States and South Africa, the 
bandleader has collected songs and stories from around the world and infused 
his music with history and tradition. Mendilow and his band put a particular 
emphasis on Ladino culture, breathing life into the rich heritage of Balkan and 
Mediterranean communities through their high-intensity shows. The group 
transports listeners to another time and place with its Tales From the Forgotten 
Kingdom tour. 


GUY MENDILOW ENSEMBLE 

Saturday, September 5. 7 p.m., at Treewild House Concerts in Shelburne. $20: limited 



Express Yourself 

According to Martin Prechtel, to grieve is to love. The writer and teacher covers 
this concept in his book The Smell of Rain on Dust: Grief and Praise. Drawing 
on his training in the TZutujil Maya shamanic tradition, Prechtel posits that 
expressing sorrow out loud is the best way to bestow praise upon a lost loved 
one. Adding to that theory, he believes that holding back waves of emotion can 
cause personal and societal afflictions, manifesting in forms ranging from illness, 
depression and addiction to war and widespread suffering. At a talk and reading, 
Prechtel encourages listeners to open the floodgates to facilitate healing. 

MARTIN PRECHTEL 





Feel the Burn 


Billed as "Vermont’s Toughest Gravel 
Road Race,” the Dirty 40 Race does not 
disappoint. No, it’s not a 40-mile course, 
as the name would suggest, but a grueling 
70-mile trek through the Northeast 
Kingdom. Literally taking riders off 
the beaten path, most of the route is on 
winding gravel back roads, where pristine 
rural scenery eases the pain of 13 percent 
grades and 5,600 feet of elevation gain. 
While the event is timed and winners are 
recognized, athletes are free to pedal at 
their own paces — a special award is even 
set aside for the final finisher. 


DIRTY 40 RACE 


I n 1971, Robert Hunter and a group of friends set sail to 
protest atomic bomb testing on a small island off Alaska. 
Out of Hunter's and other activists' efforts sprouted the 
groundbreaking environmental advocacy outfit Greenpeace. 
The group's origin is chronicled in the 2015 documentary How 
to Change the World. It employs archival footage that has gone 
unseen for 40 years to tell a story that, with the looming threat 
of global warming, is more relevant than ever. A one-night-only 
screening features a Q&A session from the London premier 
with Hunter's daughter, Emily, and other special guests. 




calendar 


MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: Crafts, cheeses. 

totes. The Marbleworks, Mlddlebury. 9 a.m.-12:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 377-2980. 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: Pickles, meats. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET Downtown 

Park, Rutland, 2-6 p.m. Free. Info, 773-4813 or 

health & fitness 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: Attendees deepen their 

Wellspring Mental Health and Wellness Center, 
Hardwick, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info, 472-6694. 

OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: Ma'am, yes. 

residence. Middlebury.7-8 a.m. $10. Info, 343-7160. 
PUSH-UPS IN THE PARK: Fitness fanatics get a 

Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 

RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: A stretching ses- 

Burlington, 10:30-11:30 ajn. Free. Info, 861-3150. 
SOULSHINE DANCE: Mind, body and spirit meld as 

CRAB-APPLE SAUCE MAKING: Home cooks harvest 
Junction, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. info. 878-6956. 

DCF BOOK DISCUSSION: Eager readers ages 8 

Burnham Memorial Library. Colchester. 6:30-7:30 
p.m. Free, Info. 264-5660. 

Burlington, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 
MUSIC ft MOVEMENT STORY TIME: Wee ones 
tives. Highgate Public Library. 10 a.m. Free. Info, 


music 

JOHN BROWN'S BODY: Reggae lovers revel in 

for the Arts, Johnson State College. 8 p.m. $10; free 
for JSC students. Info. 635-1476, 

SINGERS a PLAYERS OF INSTRUMENTS: Musicians 

Burlington. 5-6 p.m. Free. Info. 999-7373. 

Adult Center, Rutland, 7:15-9:15 p.m. Donations. 


THE MAGIC OF BIRD MIGRATION: A live-action role- 

Center. Little River State Park. Waterbury, 9 a.m. 
confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

trail. Little River State Park. Waterbury.l:30 p.m. 
confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

'WEATHER' OR NOT. YOU'LL GET THERE FROM 


WOMEN'S VETERANS BOOK CLUB: L 


THU. 3 


seminars 

AARP SMART DRIVER CLASS: Drivers ages 50 and 

sports 

WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: Drive to the hoopl 

JESS ROBINSON: The archaeologist digs 

SCOTT MCLAUGHLIN: In 

Historical Society, 7-8:30 p. 


QUILT EXHIBITION: See WED.2. 

community 

M.A.G.I.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 
CONVERSATION: Folks of any and all gender 


DOUBLE FIGURE-EIGHT RACING: Full speed 



FEAST a FIELD MARKET: Locally grown produce, 

Barnard, market 4:30-7:30 p.m.; concert 5:30-8 
p.m. Free. Info, 999-3391. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: WICKED 
WATERFRONT: A spooky stroll along 

ter. Info, 863-5966. 

' TEA a FORMAL GARDENS 

The Inn at Shelburne Farms. 2:30-4 


fairs & festivals 


outdoors 

THE GOOD. THE BAD a THE REALLY. REALLY 

River State Park, Waterbury, 4 p.m. $2-4; free for 
244-7103. 


BOTH MY SONS': After 20 years apart a man raised 

Nuffi's drama. Unadilla Theatre. Marshrield, 7:30 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: I HATE HAMLET: 

drama. Dorset Playhouse, 3 & 8 p.m. $20-49. Info, 
THE GLASS MENAGERIE': A southern family 

Playhouse, 7:30 p.m. and 2 p.m. $39-52. Info. 
824-5288. 

THE GOOD DOCTOR' AUDITIONS: Break a legl 

Town Hall Theater, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 598-0901 or 
802-989-8363. 

Festival Theatre. Marshfield, 7:30 p.m. $10-20. Info, 




VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.2. 


Chittenden County. South Burlington. 5:30-7:30 
p.m. $10. Info. 702-985-8980. 

CELEBRATE YOUR FARMER: NOFA-VT PIZZA 

Farm, Enosburg Falls, 5:30-7:30 p.m. Donations; 
preregister. Info. 434-4122. 

MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey, jams and pies 

p.m. Free. Info. 893-1009. 

SUMMERVALE: MAKE YOUR OWN SALAD 
DRESSING: City Market representatives lead as 

Center. Burlington. 5:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 861-9700. 


UVM MEDICAL CENTER FARMERS MARKET: Locally 

UVM Medical Center. Burlington. 2:30-5 p.m. Free. 
Info. 847-5823. 

WATERBURY FARMERS MARKET: Cultivators and 

Parker Memorial Park Waterbury. 3-7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 881-7679. 

WINE TASTING: Samples of South African reds 

4-6 p.m. $20. Info, 253-5742. 


health & fitness 


Senior Center. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 233-1161. 

FORZA:THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

North End Studio A. Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.m. $10. 


PILATES WITH MARY REGELE: Fitness fanatics 
core strength. River Arts. Morrisville. 6:30-7:30 p.m. 

NEEDLE-FELT AN OWL: Creative kiddos ma- 

849-2420. 

PLAINFIELD PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Little ones 

Cutler Memorial Library. Plainfield, 10:30-11:30 a.m. 
Free. Info, 454-8504. 

RAPTORS IN RESIDENCE: Fans of feathered fliers 

YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschoolers 


PLAUDERSTUNDE: Conversationalists with basic 

music 

$13-15. Info, 859-1802. 

NEIL YOUNG & JONI MITCHELL TRIBUTE CONCERT: 

6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 985-8222 

THE PALESTINIAN VIOLIN PROJECT: Pianist 

Donations. Info. 878-3695. 

RICK & THE ALL-STAR RAMBLERS: Grab your 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 






oeriix 

O O K S 


presents 


•m». Ejsm^ 802.87” m” 

enixbooks.biz 


Vernal Pools and Other Landscapes 
Jessie Pollock's encaustic 
paintings pay homage to nature 
in ail its power and beauty. 




calendar 


Do you have 
Chronic Hives? 



You may qualify for a clinical research trial for 
individuals with chronic hives. Timber Lane 
Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC is looking for 
individuals who: 

•Are 18-75 years old 

•Have had chronic hives for 6 months or longer 

You may be compensated for time and travel 

Please call Emily at 802-865-6100 or email 
kimball@tlaaa.com for more information 


The University of Vermont 
gp/ James Marsh Professor-at-La rge 
Program 

presents 


Jennifer Monson 

James Marsh Professor-at-Large & Artistic Director, 
Choreographer and Performer 
iLAND-interdisciplinary Laboratory for Art, Nature and Dance 
Professor of Dance, University of Illinois Urbana Champaign 

Folk Dances for 
Necessary 
Tributaries 
(with puddles) 

Saturday, September 19, and Sunday, September 20, 2015 
7:00 p.m. • Music Building Recital Hall 

For more information, oall the President's Office: (802) 656-318G • www. uvm.edu/president/marsh 








FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 




LEARN TO WINDSURF 


WND&WVS 

STORE HOURS: EVERY DAY 10-7 

688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON • WNDNWVS.COM • 802.540.2529 


Celebrating our 1st bd ay! L 


CVMC 


CARE 


SATURDAY STORY TIME: Families gather for 651-9692. 

amFKe.Nb! S b'-MSO* Burt ' nBton ' 11 sports 

EVERYDAY/ 

9am - 

7pm 

TIME TRAVELS THROUGH NATURE: A GUIDED DI ” TV 4 ° BA f CE ^ Ri ^ ers tacl<le 60 | , jJ lal ^ en 5 | h5 

253-7221. GREEN MOUNTAIN STAGE RACE: See FRI.4. 

No 

Appointment 

Needed 

LOWER 
CO-PAY 
than the 
ER 

All 

Insurance 

Accepted 

Lab 

and 

X-ray 
on site 


Fo. 51B-647-4444. 


rE CHAMPIONSHIPS: Bl 


We are part of the CVMC team 
and we're here when you need us. r 


Get in. Get out. 
Get Well. 
(802) 371-4239 

1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


the University «j Vermont health net 
Central Vermont Medical Center 


calendar 



no® 


AM 12 JO 


KOC)L 


UVM is conducting o study on emotion regulation and metabolic 
problems and need you and your family to participate! 


Who is eligible to participate? 

• Families with three, biologically-reiated 
members over the age of 7 vwling 
to participate 


What does the study require? 

Two or thiee 2. 5 hour visits that include: 
• computet tasks (with eye-tracking 


1 Chldren with and without emotion 
regulation problems 


1 Parents of interested familes will be 
sent a quesbonndre on the child's 
mood and behavior 


Compensation is S20 per hour, per family, plus travel expenses. This is not a treatment study. 
Weekend & evening appointments available. 


UnveilYourWedding.net 

FREE WEDDING PLANNING TOOL 
FOR COUPLES GETTING MARRIED IN VERMONT! 


- Find Every Wedding Vendor Option in VTI 
Get inspired with ideas & D.I.Y. secrets from other brides! 
- Post your Free Engagement Announcement & Photo! 


For more information contact: Merelise Ametti, 802-656-5135 or mometti@uvm.edu 



SUN.6 


EDWARD L. RUBIN: the shutterbug signs copies of 



QUILT EXHIBITION: 5ee WED.2. 


comedy 


'THE EARLY EVENING SHOW: Mike Midon hosts 



community 

COMMUNITY MINDFULNESS WITH THE CENTER 
FOR MINDFUL LEARNING: Peaceful people gather 



dance 

BALKAN FOLK DANCING: Louise Brill and friends 





fairs & festivals 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FAIR: See WED.2. 

NEW WORLD FESTIVAL: More than 70 regional 



VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.2. 


film 

MISSION: IMPOSSIBLE — ROGUE NATION’: See 


food & drink 


CHOCOLATE TASTING: See SAT.5. 

DOMINGO: Foodies find roasted peppers, sea 



SOUTH BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: Fa 



SUMMER BARBECUE: Chef George Lamberts 



WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers 



health & fitness 



SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA 



NORTHFIELD LABOR DAY WEEKEND EVENT: 




DISCOVERY SUNDAYS: Inquisitive minds ha 



HANDS-ON GLASSBLOWING PROJECTS & 
CLASSES: SUNCATCHER: See SAT.5. 



Igbtq 



mon treat 

PIKNIC ELECTRONIC See SAT.5. 3 p.m. 


music 



MUSIC IN THE MEADOW: The Vermont Jazz 

Info. 760-5325. 





; LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT : 


UNCOMMON JAM MUSIC FESTIVAL: N 

$20: free for kids 12 and under. Info. 748-2600. 

outdoors 

CHOOSE YOUR OWN ADVENTURE HIKING SERIES: 

River State Park. Waterbury. 2 p.m. $2-4; free for 
244-7103. 

JUNIOR RANGER WRAP-UP: Young agents of the 

Meet at the Nature Center. Little River State Park, 

THE MAGIC OF BIRD MIGRATION: See WED.2. 
ROCKIN' THE LITTLE RIVER II: TOUR OF 
WATERBURY DAM: Folks meet at the top of 

tain views. Little River State Park. Waterbury. 11:30 
to confirm. Info, 244-7103. 

sports 

GOLF TOURNAMENT: Teams tee off to support 


GREEN MOUNTAIN STAGE RACE: 


and up. Leddy Park. Burlington. 

theater 

•BOTH MY SONS': See WED.2. 

‘SAVIN' UP FOR SATURDAY NIGHT: THE HONKY- 


Center Barnet. 7-8 p.m. Donations. Info, 633-4136. 


fairs & festivals 


SHEFFIELD FIELD DAY: A community celebration 

Sheffield locations, 9 a.m. Donations: $9-10 for 
'o, 626-8293. 


food & drink 

HOMEBREW NIGHT: Suds lovers get tips from 

games 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 



conditions. City Market/Onion River 

j HIV TESTING: Locals take 

OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT 
; CAMP: See WED.2. 5:30-6:30 p.m. 

PILATES WITH MARY REGELE: See 


M0N.7 


QUILT EXHIBITION: See WED.2. 

bazaars 

LAWN FEST & CRAFT SALE: See FRI.4. 

comedy 

8RENT MORIN: The "Undateable" star regales the 

community 

SAVE OPEN SPACE BURLINGTON MEETING: 


Memorial Auditorium LofL 5:30-7 p.m. 513-15. Info. 
859-1802. 

SALSA MONDAYS: Dancers learn the techniques 


NORTH FIELD LABOR DAY WEEKEND EVENT: See 


CRUISERS' & CRAWLERS' PLAY & STAY STORY 

HANDS-ON GLASSBLOWING PROJECTS & 
CLASSES: SUNCATCHER: See SAT.5. 


politics 

BERNIE PALOOZA: Feel the Bern! Supporters raise 


seminars 

60-MINUTE EXPERIENCE: ROPEWORK: Nautical 


sports 

GREEN MOUNTAIN STAGE RACE: See FRI.4. 
PICKUP PICKLEBALL: Athletes of all ages get their 

Free. Info, 893-4922. 


TUE. 8 


BURLINGTON LABOR DAY CELEBRATION & 
LAUNCH PARTY FOR RIGHTS & DEMOCRACY: 

2-6 p.m. Free. Info. 272-0882. 


OPEN CRAFT NIGHT: Creative sparks fly in a studio 


IB 


URUNGTON 

BOOK FESTIVAL 

WE'RE GOING 
TO COLLEGE! 

SEPTEMBER 25 -27 

Events Friday & Saturday 
on the UVM Campus 






community 

CHAMPLAIN AREA NAACP MEETING: Socially 
Waterman Building. UVM. Burlington. 6:30 p.m. 
FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.4. 

WlllistonTown Hall. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-1239. 

TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Helping hands 

conferences 

SAVING OUR COMMON HOME: A SYMPOSIUM ON 
INTEGRAL ECOLOGY: John Allen, associate editor 



EDGEWATER 

GALLERY 


BALLROOM DANCE CLASSES: No partners or expe- 

Info, 225-8699. 

BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING & BLUES FUSION 
DANCING: Students get schooled in the funda- 

Burlington. 7:15-8:45 p.m. $3-5. Info, 540-8300. 

INTERMEDIATE & ADVANCED WEST COAST SWING: 

SWING DANCING: Quick-footed participants experi- 

Champlain Club, Burlington, 7:30-9:30 p.m. $5. Info. 
448-2930. 


TUE.8 » P.58 



TWO LOCATIONS 
TWICE THE ART 
V11DDLEBURY, VT 





calendar 




Spruce Peak 


PERFORMING 
Arts Center 


Critically acclaimed Northern Third Piano Quartet will present a 
powerful program of Mozart, Shostakovich, Middlebury’s Jorge Martin, 
and Schumann’s Piano Quartet in E-Flat Major, op, 4; one of the greatest 
works in the piano quartet repertoire performed by one of Vermont’s most 
celebrated and emotive ensembles. 


IFLYMMCEMTER 


UNDERSTANDING 
OPIOID ADDICTION 


NORTHERN THIRD 
PIANO QUARTET 

SATURDAV. AUGUST 29. 8 pm 


122 Hourglass Dr., Stowe • 760-4634 • SprucePeabArts.org 


FLYNN 

Lisa Fischer & 
Grand Baton 

Saturday, September 12 
at 8 pm, MainStage 

Ss \finity “ - Q 


TUE.B « P.57 

fairs & festivals 

MILTON ACTIVITIES FAIR: Families and community 

School. 5-8 p.m. Free. Info. 893-1009. 

film 

KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 
productions. Main Street Museum. White River 
SHANGHAI EXPRESS': A free-spirited woman 

Info, 540-3018. 


games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 


Burlington Bay Market & Cafe, 6:30-8 p.m, 

OPEN MIC: Musicians, storytellers and poets 

local talent Wallingford Town Hall, 7-9 p.m. Free. 
Info. 446-2872. 

SHAPE NOTE SING: Locals lend their voices to 

Bread and Puppet Theater. Glover. 7:30 p.m. Free. 

WORKSHOP WITH CAJUN FIDDLER DAVID GREELY: 

Vermont Violins, Montpelier, 5:30-7 p.m. $25. Info. 

seminars 

MEOICARE & YOU: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
MEDICARE: Members of the Central Vermont 

Vermont Council on Aging Barre, 3-5 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info, 479-0531. 


health & fitness 


223-8000. ext 202. 

MIDDAY COMMUNITY 
MINDFULNESS: Nina La Rosa li 


CATAMOUNT TRAIL RUNNING SERIES: Novice and 


Springfield. 6-7:30 p.m. Free. Infi 


JAN REYNOLDS: The Stowe native 



OUTDOOR BOOT CAMP: Hop to it! Folks get fit with 


HANDS-ON GLASSBLOWING PROJECTS & 
CLASSES: SUNCATCHER: See SAT.5. 

MUSIC & MOVEMENT STORY TIME: See WED.2. 
PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Melody makers ages 3 

RAPTORS IN RESIDENCE: SeeTHU.3. 


TIM WATKINS: Civic history and popular folklore 


BOOK DISCUSSION: Avid readers swap ideas about 


STEPHEN KIERNAN: The Vermont-based writer 


Huntington, 10:30-11:30 a.m. Regular admission. 


TODDLER STORY TIME: Good listeners up to 3 

264-5660. 


LA CAUSERIE' FRENCH CONVERSATION: Native 


WED. 9 


dance 

AFROLATIN PARTY: See WED.2. 
DROP-IN HIP-HOP DANCE: 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 


GUINEAN DANCE: See WED.2. 

education 

TEACHER APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 
INFORMATION SESSION: Attendees learn the ABCs 




film 


BEFORE THE LAKE WAS CHAMPLAIN 1 FILM 
SCREENING: Coproducer Fred Wiseman presents 



-HOW TO CHANGE THE WORLD': This 2015 Rim 





food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET: See WED.2. 

COFFEE TASTING: See WED.2. 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.2. 
MOSAIC OF FLAVORS: BOSNIAN-HERZEGOVINIAN 
ZELJANICA & PALACINKE: Home cooks leam to 



NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.2. 
RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.2. 



games 

DUNGEONS & DRAGONS NIGHT: Quick thinkers 14 



health & fitness 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: See WED.2. 

OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: See WED.2. 


RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: See WED.2. 
SOULSHINE DANCE: See WED.2. 


kids 



MUSIC & MOVEMENT STORY TIME: See WED.2. 


Igbtq 


GENDER PRIDE BOOK CLUB: Page-turners evoke 





music 



SINGERS & PLAYERS OF INSTRUMENTS: See 


outdoors 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: Nets In hand. 



seminars 

BIKES FOR BEGINNERS WORKSHOP: A lesson In 



LUNCH & LEARN: UNDERSTANDING POLY- 
ASH TRIM & OTHER CATEGORIES OF THE 
EXTERIOR TRIM MARKET: A presentation by 




sports 

WOMEN S PICKUP BASKETBALL: See WED.2. 

talks 





Good 

Twenty 


r FEATURING ” 
HILARIOUS 

1-Spy 

Improv 

^10:30 PM. A 


Come p y 
like it's 1995 


under the Seven Days 
Birthday Tent. 

Art Hop Friday, Sept. 11, 5:30-11:30 p 






classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


Access Classes 


5 - CVUHS 

CLASSES FOR EVERYONE 
ALL AGES. ALL TOWNS! 

cvuweb.cvul1s.or9/access 

ART CLASSES IN HINES8URG AT 
CVU HIGH SCHOOL: Calligraphy: 


ages. Location: CVU High School. 


ACCESS COMPUTER CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Computer & Internet 

ICIoud, Web Album. iSync: 
Pads/iPods/iPhones, Twitter 


MS Excel Basics. Excel Up: The 
Next Steps. Excel Data Analysis. 


CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
Hinesburg. Info: 482-7194. 

ACCESS CRAFT CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Pottery: 8 choices. 

Bangle Bracelet Wool Dyeing, 


ages. Location: CVU High School. 
482-7194, cvuweb.cvuhs.org/ 


ACCESS EMPOWERMENT 
CLASSES IN HINESBURG 
AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL: 


Party. Etsy Shop, Paris Under 
Occupation, Wildlife Rehab. 

Cat Behavior. Reiki. Herbals, 
Herbal Delights. Herbal Facial. 


CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 

ACCESS LANGUAGE CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: French: S Levels. 

a Nutshell! Low cost hands-on, 


discounts. 200 offerings for all 
ages. Location: CVU High School, 
369 CVU Rd., Ulnesburg. Info: 
482-7194, cvuweb.cvuhs.org/ 

CAMERA CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Photoshop Basics. 

DSLR Foundations. Digital 

Speed Skills, Photoshop Basics, 

online. Senior discount 200 

CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
Hinesburg. Info: 482-7194. 

ACCESS BODY AND MIND 
CLASSES IN HINESBURG AT CVU 
HIGH SCHOOL: Core Strength 




CVU High School, 369 CVU Rd.. 
Hinesburg. Info: 462-7194. 

Burlington City 
Arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncltyarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


CLAY: MIXED-LEVEL WHEEL: 

Oct. 7-Wov. 79. 9:30 a.m.-noon. 
Cost: S280/person; S252/BCA 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: This 


Cost: SS/partldpant; S7/BCA 
& glazed. Location: BCA Clay 


DROP-IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 

on Mon_ Sep. 38-Dec. 74. 6:30- 
6:30 p.m. Cost: $10/person; $9/ 

DROP-IN: PRESCHOOL ART: This 

collaboratively. Parents must 


Weekly on Thu. Oct 7-Nov. 79, 
12:30-3 p.m. Cost: $280/pe rson; 
52S2/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. Burlington . 

DROP-IN: ADULT WHEEL: 


up. Weekly on Frl. Oct 3-Dec. IS. 
8-10 p.m. Cost: $12/participant; 
Sll/BCA members; + $5/piece 

BCA Clay Studio, 350 Main St, 

DROP-IN: FAMILY WHEEL: 




PRINTMAKING: This introduc- 

Sep. 29-Nov. 17. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$280/person; $252/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Print Studio, 

YOUTH: DIY HALLOWEEN 
COSTUMES: Students will cre- 




years. Weekly on Thu., Oct. 1-Dec. 
17. 9:30-77:30 a.m. Cost $6/child; 

BCA Center. 135 Church St.. 

ILLUSTRATION AND 
CARTOONING: Leam a variety 


and more. Week/y on Wed., 

Sep. 30-Nov. 4 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost SlBB/person; S1S1.20/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center. 

PAINTING: OIL: Learn how to 


Sep. 29-Nov. 77. 6-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $2B0/person; S3S3/8CA 


PHOTO: DIGITAL SLR: Explore 


21, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $170/ 
person; $15 3/BCA members . 


PRINT: SILKSCREEN: Torrey 




costume. Ages 6-13. Fri. Oct. 9. 8 
a.m.-3 p.m. Cost $87.50/person; 
S7B.7S/BCA members. Location: 


Oct. 1-Nov. 79. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$280/person; S2S2/BCA mem- 


BUILDING BUSINESSES: 

software. Tell What you Sell: 


JEWELRY: Leam the basics 

sawing piercing filing, anneal- 

and all basic tools. Silver can be 

8:30 p.m. Cost: $210/person; 
$189/BCA members Location: 


383-7005, lschmldt@pahcc. 


JEWELRY: STONE SETTING: 

Oct l-Nov. 73 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost $210/person; S7B9/BCA 


systems and parts of the bicycle 

bikes. Taught by a female me- 
chanic from Old Spokes Home. 
Scholarships available. 3 Mon., 
Sep. 74, 37 & 38, 6:30 p.m.-9:30 
p.m. Cost:$95/3 3-hour classes. 
Location: Bike Recycle Vermont. 
664 Riverside Ave., Burlington. 
info: Christine Hi II, 339-223- 




nido 


LEARN TO KNIT I: In 


Wed.. Sep. 76, 33 & 30, 6-8 p.m. 
Cost: $7B/three 2-hour classes: 

Fabric and Yam. 209 College St. 
Suite 3E. Burlington. Info: B81- 

LEARN TO SEW AT NIDO: Take 




CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SE 


tion. Kids Learn to Sew Class is 


COMPOSITION: Ir 


Yarn, 209 College St. Suite 2E. 


Craft School, 64 Harbor fld.. 
BEGINNER CLAY: Instructor: Rik 


Weekly on Sat. Sep. 26-Dec. 
S. 70 a,m.-noon. Cost- $335/ 









• The Shelburne Craft 
School. 64 Harbor Rd. Shelburne. 
ADULT: METALS: Instructor 






DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

workout Location: 266 Pine St., 




DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 




College St/294 N. Winooski Awe . 


BEGINNER SWING DANCE 


4 Tue, Sep. S-Sep 29. 6:30-7:30 
Champlain Club, 20 Crowley 

design/build 

DIY PANNIER WORKSHOP: Do 

a.m. -noop Cost: $30/2-hour 


drumming 


Space 208 Flynn Ave* Suite 
3-G, Burlington. Info: 999-42SS, 

TAIKO IN MONTPELIER: Kids 

Nov. 5. $60/person; $114/pair. 

p.m.. starting Sep. 17 & Nov. 5 
$90/5 weeks: $22/walk-in (no 


empowerment 

JUNG ON AGING: Analytical 


ect-8307471061. 


Sep. 9, 76, 23 & 30. 7-9 p.m. 

Mehrtens. 244-7909. 

TECHNIQUES FOR 
TRANSFORMATION: Learn how 


AWARENESS THROUGH 
MOVEMENT: Overcome aches 

Charlotte: Oiling the Hip Joints 


OJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Learn drumming 

class: Wed.. 5:30-6:20 p.m.. 

Dec. 9 $36/3 weeks or 515/drop- 

dass: Thu.. 7-8:20 p.m„ starting 
Sep. 17. Oct B, Nov. 5 & Dec. 10. 
$54/3 weeks or $22/walk-in (no 

class! Location: Taiko Space 208 

& Capital City Grange, 6612 Rte. 
72, Berlin. Info: 999-4255. burl- 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Study with 

Tue.. 5:30-6:20 p.m., starting 
Sep, 15 & Nov. 3 (no class Nov. 
24). $72/6 weeks. Accelerated 


author. Sep 72 & 19. 9 a.m.- 5 pm. 

WOMEN'S HERSTORY: Learn 


starting Sep. 74, Oct. 5. Nov. 2 
& Nov. 30. 5144/3 weeks. Kids 

4:30-5:20 p.m.. starting Sep. 14. 
Oct 5, & Nov. 2. $60/child: $105/ 

classes: invite friends! Register 


Mar. 5, Apr. 2 May 7, 7-9 p.m. 

Mehrtens, 244-7909. 
TRANSITIONS: WISDOM 
JOURNEY: Release the tension 
of life's busy-ness, creatively 






LEARN TO ICE SKATE!: Vermont 

Classes utilize the U5FSA 


Weekly on Mon.. Sep. 21-Nov. 23. 
6:30-8:45 p,m. (no class Oct 5 
8 72). Cost: $195/person; $760 

Arts Burlington. 200 Main St.. 




652-4548. flynnarts.org. 

MUSIC CLASSES AT THE FLYNN 

6 52-4548, flynnarts.org. 


ACTING FUNDAMENTALS: Leave 


start at $120. Wed. -Sun. starting 
Sep. 23-27. Cost: $120/7 lesson 

Essex Skating Facility, 2 

Flynn Arts 

FLYMMARTS 


DANCE CLASSES AT THE 
FLYNN CENTER: Join Ballet. 
Tap. Modem. Hip-Hop, Jazz 


Sep. 17-Oct. 22. 5:45-7:75 p.m. 
Cost: $725/6 weeks. Location: 

Info: 652-4548. Pynnarts.org. 

LAUGH ATTACK: STANDUP 
COMEDY: Join the supportive 


Sep. 74-Oct 28. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $785/8 weeks. Location: 

Arts, 153 Main St.. Burlington. 
Info: 6 52-4548. fiynnarts.org. 

gardening 

VERMONT MASTER COMPOSTER 
2015 COURSE: Learn how to 

Weekly on Thu., Sep. 77-Oct. 8. 
6:75-9 p.m. Cost: SSO/noncredit 

etc, Rutland. SpringPeld. St 
Albans. White River Jet. & 
Williston. Info: 856-9562, 


REGIONAL WORKSHOPS FOR 
GARDEN LEADERS: Join commu- 

p.m. Cost: $30/person; VCGN 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




Garden Network, Libby Welland. 
861-4769, Iibbyl9vcen.org. vcgn. 

healing arts 

WELLNESS. SELF-CARE & 
MASSAGE: Vermont's longest- 

Universal Institute of Healing 


4TH ANNUAL STEAMROLLER 
PRINTMAKING WORKSHOP: 

for all! Sat.. Sep. 12 (rain date 
Sep. 13). Cost: 520/person. 


Semester 1 (of 2] starts Sep. 

22. 6:30-9 p.m. Cost: $600/10- 

Arts. 90 Three Mile Bridge Rd„ 
Middlesex. Info: Bob Onne. 229- 


ARVIGO MAYA ABDOMINAL 
THERAPY: Taught by Dr. Sarah 
Wylie. This three-day course 


Location: Natural Family Health 
Clinic. 14 School St, Bristol. Info: 
Arvigo Institute. Sarah Wylie. 
349-6598, seeds@redblossom 


Helen Day 


Helen Day Art Center 


language 


ANNOUNCING SPANISH 
CLASSES: Join us for adult 


HANDBUILDING WITH CLAY: 

(6 weeks]. Cost: $125/members; 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. 
Info: Helen Day Art Center. 2S3- 
B3SB, educatlon&helenday.com, 


certified 6th Degree Black Belt 




5225/10 classes of 90+ mins. 

ALLIANCE FRANCAISE: FALL 
SESSION: 11-week French 


21. Cost: 5245/course; $220.50/ 


881-8826. michelineatremblay <® 


performing arts 

BILL REED VOICE STUDIO 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 




PLAYCON 2015: A daylong 


55 Leroy Rd., Williston. Ini i 
660-4072. julio@bjjusa.co 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


Cheray Hall. St Michael's College, 

Playwrights Circle. Kim Ward. 
229-0112 vtplaywrightscircle & 


BEGINNER TAI CHI IN 
MONTPELIER: At Long River Tai 




Burlington. Info: 656-6795, 


ROOTS SCHOOL RENDEVOUS: 

Cost 545/day: 180/all 4 days. 
Location: Roots School. 192 


Tue.. Sep. 8. 7:75-8:15 p.m. Cost 
S65/mo. Location: Bethany 

Info: Long River Tai Chi Circle, 
Patrick Cavanaugh. 490-6405. 

TAI CHI FOR ALL GENERATIONS: 


Sarah Corrigan. 456-7253, info® 1 


a class. Location: Bao Tak Fai 
Tai Chi Institute. 100 Church 

well-being 

INTRO TO ORGASMIC 
MEDITATION: Orgasmic 
Meditation (OM) is a wellness 


and how to start! Sat. Sep. 5. 
10 a.m,-5 p.m. Cost $195/7- 
hour class. Location; DneTaste 
Burlington. 215 College St 3rd 

Brand. 410-474-9250. c/®one 

FIND YOUR AUTHENTIC SELF: 


p.m. Cost SlSO/person; lunch 
Location: Knoll Farm, 700 Bragg 

Lindsay Jernlgan. 229-8270. 




the size.) Wed .. 4:30-5:30 p.m.. 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 


Dana Notte. 236-9576. d ana® 


ACU YOGA WOMEN'S RETREAT: 


gradients. Sep. 11-13. Cost $425/ 

4771 Rte. 100A, Plymouth. Info: 
Jenni. 223-0954. Kerry® 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 




trainings at the 200 - and 
500-hour levels. Dally classes 

1st week unlimited; $!5/class 
or $130/I0-class card; $12/ 

SlOO/IO-class punch card. 

ISO Dorset St.. Blue Mall, next to 
Info: 497-0136, honestyoga 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 


MINDFUL EATING WORKSHOP: 

physical activity, health, and 

again. Every Mon.. Sep. 14-Nov. 
2 5:30-6:3 0 p.m. Cost $299/8 


class: $130/10-class card: $5-7 0/ 
Evolution Yoga. 20 Kilbum St., 


YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 

Heated Vinyasa Flow. Gentle 






Yoga Roots, 120 Graham Way, 
behind Foil noi. Info: 985-0090. 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: Hot 


Get hot 2-for-l offer. $75. Go 
Location: North End Studio B. 






Corm & Company on Wake Up lOl 


Weekdays 6-9 AM 


Champlain Valley & 
Northern Vermont 
Rutland & Southern 
Champlain Valley 


ONF 


LEAHY CENTER 

FOR LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Beers brewed in firkins complete, 
fermentation in these special n 
casks. This makes for a natural 
carbonation and "real ale ” result. 




ioitheone.com 


HAVE YOU 


NOTICED 


OUR LEGAL ADS? 


Turn to the Classifieds section (center pull-out) 
or go to sevendaysvt.com/legals for a list of 
legal notices including: 


6 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
$20 for Members 
$25 for Non-members 
Tickets at echovermont.org 
Include tastings of 10 beers 
in a keepsake glass. 
All proceeds support ECHO'S vision 
of a healthier Lake Champlain. 


■ Act 250 Permit 
applications 

• Foreclosures 

■ Notices to creditors 

• Storage auctions 

■ Planning and 
zoning changes 


Call Ashley 
for a quote: 

865-1020 x37 








A t the Tweed River Music 
Festival in Waitsfield earlier 
this month, Bow Thayer 
owned the main stage on 
Saturday night. And why not? He’s the 
founder of the fest. Thayer fronted a 
top-notch band that slinked its way 
through “Funeral Crasher,” a track from 
his standout new record Sundowser. And 
he was playing the tune on the bojotar, 
a hybrid stringed instrument he created 
for Eastwood Guitars. 

That sums up life for Thayer, who’s 
a bit of a hybrid himself, musician, pro- 
moter, inventor. Really, does the guy ever 

In a recent post-festival phone in- 
terview, the affable Vermont musician 
admits with a chuckle, “Well, I do have 
a hard time sleeping.” 

A life of late-night gigs might have 
something to do with that. Thayer 
formed his first band in Hingham, Mass., 
when he was in junior high. He went on 


to play with a number of Boston bands, 
notably the punk-roots-reggae 7 League 
Boots and the swamp-blues band Elbow. 

After moving to Gaysville, Vt., in 
1999, Thayer settled in for a three-year 
stint playing with the Benders. That 
Boston-based bluegrass band features 
Sean Staples, who might be familiar 
to Vermonters as a former member of 
Session Americana. 

Thayer's home became a retreat for a 
number of Boston musicians, who made 
their way north for weekend picking 
parties, including his annual Fourth of 
July bash. Before long, Thayer had a full- 
blown festival on his hands. 

The Tweed River Music Festival got 
its start in 2008. It took a year off in 2014, 
when Act 250 concerns that would have 
constrained camping forced it from its 
original home in Stockbridge. (Thayer 
stresses that this had nothing to do with 
the landowners, whom he describes as 
incredibly supportive.) 


“I wasn’t sure we’d continue after 
that,” Thayer says. “I’d shut it down for 
sure if I heard one person say, ‘It was 
better last year.”' After searching for a 
new venue, he settled on Waitsfield’s 
Kenyon Field, and the fest resumed this 
year. Unfortunately, curfew issues in 
Waitsfield rendered the Tweed’s future 
there uncertain. 

“We broke the rules," Thayer says, 
acknowledging that music was played 
too late and too loud. But, after deliver- 
ing a personal apology to the Waitsfield 
Selectboard on August 24, he's hopeful. 
“My feeling is that the town appreci- 
ated the gesture, and they’re receptive 
to having the festival back,” he says. “I 
guess time will tell.” 

It takes a lot of effort to create a 
good festival, and the otherwise stellar 
reputation of the Tweed is a testament 
to Thayer's constant effort to create the 
better thing. A better festival. A better 
record. And, always, a better sound. 


Which brings us to the bojotar, the 
hybrid instrument Thayer invented in 
2014. Up close, it looks like the spawn of 
a three-way among an electric six-string 
guitar, a banjo and a dobro. And that’s 
pretty much what it is. 

“I’ve always been a banjo player,” 
Thayer says. “And I’ve always been frus- 
trated by my inability to work the banjo 
into an electric band. A banjo is always 
the loudest instrument in the world — 
until you try to mic it. It doesn't have the 
sustain it needs to be heard with drums, 
guitar and bass.” 

To improve on that, Thayer started 
experimenting. He swapped out strings 
on his Telecaster. He put a banjo neck on 
another electric guitar. As he tinkered, 
he got some key support from a friend, 
Vermont guitar slinger Joey Leone, who 
had put out three signature models with 
Eastwood Guitars. 
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Name That Tune 

Naming your band is a pain in the ass. 
For one thing, getting four or five or 
eight people to agree on anything, let 
alone the moniker that will represent 
them for all of eternity, is impossible. 
For another thing, coming up with a 
good name is just plain hard. You want 
something catchy and clever, but maybe 
not too much of either. That’s a delicate 
balance. For yet another thing, there 
are, at any given time, three bazillion 
bands on planet Earth. So coming up 
with an original name that’s not in use 
is doubly challenging. Because the odds 
are good that someone, somewhere, is 
using the name you thought was unique. 

A quick aside to illustrate that last 
point: As some of you know, many 
years ago I was in a ska band that, after 
months of deliberation and dozens of 
ideas, settled on “the skamaphrodites." 

(1 think we thought the ridiculously 
overboard pun was a tweak at ska bands 
in the 1990s that included the word 
“ska" in their names. Also, is that name 
offensive in 2015? I think it might be. 
But I digress.) 

Anyway, we were pretty sure no 
one else would be dumb enough to call 
their band the Skamaphrodites. But 
guess what? A couple of years into our 
run we discovered that, yes, indeed, a 
band in Connecticut was using the same 
name. So we sued the shit out of 'em. 
(Kidding!) 


The point is, I have real respect and 
fondness for great band names. And 
in the annals of Burlington music, I’d 
say 1990s groove-rockers currently 
nameless are in the upper percentile of 
great band names. Not only that, they 
Were a pretty damn good band to boot, 
as local audiences might discover this 
week. The band is reuniting for its first 
show in seven years — just a hair shy 
of its 20th anniversary — this Saturday, 
September 5, at the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge in South Burlington. 

I'm sure I saw them at some point 
during their 1996 to 2002 run, but 
I confess my memory of Currently 
Nameless is a bit hazy. (If you think 
my taste for jam music is narrow now, 
you shoulda seen me when I was a 
ska-punk-listening 20-year-old. Not 
quite my scene.) However, I do recall 
CN making the rounds, touring their 
groove-centric sound and playing stages 
with the likes of the disco biscuits, jon 
fishman's side project pork tornado, deep 
banana blackout and galactic, to name 
a few. And they garnered some critical 
praise, too, both locally and nationally. 

Said Relix magazine, “These guys are 
funky, spunky, versatile and yet refined.” 
Quoth this very paper, “Vocalist sean 

^mfculture 
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daley’s bluesy rasp can belt like the best 
of ’em ... the band’s white-guy funk is 
fueled by adrenaline and considerable 
creative license.” (BTW, if I described 
something as “white-guy funk" in 2015, 
the letters to the editor would roll in 
for months. It was a different time, I 
suppose.) 

Speaking of Daley, savvy local 
fans may know him as “suit-folk” 
songwriter milton busker. He’s a regular 
on the Radio Bean stage and puts on a 
delightfully quirky show that I highly 
recommend. Rounding out the band 
are lead guitarist josh keller, rhythm 
guitarist dave simpson, bassist john 
treybal and drummer daemmon hughes. 
And they all sing. 

Opening the show is another band 
whose name I dig, coquette. These 
central Vermont prog-punk upstarts are 
quickly getting a rep for incendiary live 
shows, so show up early. 

Back to the Future 

1 always regret that Seven Days doesn’t 
cover Brattleboro all that often. The 
arts and music scenes there rival that of 
Burlington — and crush the Queen City 
in terms of sheer weirdness. You could 
make a strong case that B’boro has 
helped produce more nationally known 
bands. Alas, the city with magical 
crystals in its bedrock (supposedly) is 
not in our circulation area and is just 
far enough away to make going there 
from Burlington a challenge. Still, some 
cool stuff is happening two and a half 
hours south of BTV. Like, for example, 
Future Fest Four this Thursday through 
Sunday, September 3 through 6. 

The four-day music-and-arts 
festival is curated by Brattleboro’s the 
future collective, a group dedicated to 
providing “fun, accessible, inclusive, 
anti-oppressive, community-minded 
spaces and events that foster creative, 
political and personal expression.” Or, 
in other words, good times. 

The fest includes a variety of artsy 
stuff and activities, but it’s the music 
that most intrigues me. Featuring more 
than 50 bands and performance artists, 
the lineup offers a cross section of some 
of the most interesting and boundary- 
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SOUL & BLUES FROM 
MONTPELIER TO MEMPHIS 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 8 pm 


PERFORMING 
ARTS CENTER 


One of the finest blues and soul men of hb generation, Daue Keller 
is a first-class singer, guitarist, and songwriter. Keller’s CD, Soul Changes, 
earned a 2014 Blues Musk Award Nomination for Best Soul/Blues Album, 
Keller will be joined by drummer Brett Hoffman, bass guitarist 
Cary Lofspekh, and heyboardbt Ira Friedman. 

122 Hourglass Dr., Stowe • 760-4634 • SprucePeabArts.org 




Bo j otar Hero «*« 

"Before I knew it,” Thayer says, 
“I was on the phone with Michael 
Robinson, the Eastwood president.” 

Eastwood agreed to move ahead with 
the bojotar, and they shipped Thayer a 
big box of Eastman parts to play with. 
Some Yankee ingenuity ensued, involv- 
ing, as Thayer recalls, hack saws, tuning 
pegs, humbucker pickups and the like. 

The result was a prototype that has 
been since modified into Eastwood's 
Airline bojotar. The instrument features 
an electric guitar's pickups and body, 
augmented with the resonator from 
a dobro. A six-string’s standard low E 
string is swapped out with a banjo fifth- 
peg drone string. 

The bojotar rolled out in a limited 
run of about 50. It's now Thayer’s job 
to see if it will catch on. As part of this 
effort, he has put the instrument into 
the hands of some of the best play- 
ers on Earth, from guitarists Richard 
Thompson and Warren Haynes to banjo 
god Bela Fleck. The response, Thayer 
says, has been overwhelmingly positive. 
The players liked the bojo, and he got 
some solid marketing advice from Fleck. 

“Bela told me the best way to sell 
people on the thing is to become a 
master of it myself,” Thayer says, “to 
find out what it can really do and blow 
people away.” 

So what, exactly, can the bojotar 
do? If you want to get a good idea, 
Sundowser, which was produced in the 
solar-powered post-and-beam studio 
Thayer built himself, might be a good 
place to start. 

Sundowser brings serious depth to 
everything from bluegrass and psy- 
chedelic rock to folk and prog-rock. 
The playing throughout the record. 


BELA TOLD ME 
IDE BEST WTO SELL 
PEOPLE ON THE THING 

IS TO BECOME 
A MASTER OE IT MYSELF. 

BOW THAYER 

including Thayer’s work on the bojotar, 
is inventive and complex. And the poetic 
lyrics meet the strength of the playing 
on tune after tune. 

“I’ve been in a lot of bands,” Thayer 
says. “I've done the heavy rock thing. 
The bluegrass thing. The singer- 
songwriter thing. And it all started out 
in junior high, trying to play the classic 
stuff — the Stones, the Who. The Beatles. 
In this record, it all came out.” 

With the record now released, 
Thayer is ready to support it with per- 
formance dates, including a September 
residency at Radio Bean in Burlington. 

Next up: a tribute to a couple of 
Thayer’s heroes. 

“I’m thinking about a live EP with 
just bojotar and bass,” he says. “I want to 
do covers of the two people who started 
me out: Mississippi Fred McDowell and 
Dock Boggs. I think it would be great.” 

And with that hint of the future, 
Thayer signs off — but probably not to 
take a nap. ® 

info 
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pushing music in Brattleboro and 
New England at large. The regional 
acts include some folks who 
should be familiar to local 
audiences, such as crank 

STURGEON, MAL DEVISA, ZEBU 
and GUERILLA TOSS, all of 
whom have made recent 
BTV visits — often thanks 

tO the WAKING WINDOWS 

presents crew. On the 
locavore angle, Brattleboro- 
based highlights include 

IF NOT I THAN WHO THEN, MV & 

EE, BARISHI, BADWEATHERFRIEND, 

AURA SHARDS and RUTH GARBUS. By 

the way, I’ve yet to see Barishi 
live, but a few little birdies have 
told me that it’s currently the 
most badass metal band in Vermont. So 
there’s that. 

For more info, find the Future Fest 
Four event page on Facebook. 


profile on page 64), toubab krewe’s david 
pransky, and the sweet remains' rich 
price and Brian chartrand. The headliner 

is CHADWICK STOKES of DISPATCH and STATE 


have gotten a boost from their Nectar’s 
residencies recently, too. I’m not saying 
the same thing will happen with Def 
Ears. But I’m not not saying it, either... 


BiteTorrent 

If you like your daylong outdoor mini- 
festivals with a side of righteousness, 
head over to Battery Park in Burlington 
on Monday, September 7. (That’s Labor 
Day, so you don't have to go to work.) 
The free fest is called Together We Win, 
and it doubles as a launch party for the 
new advocacy group rights & democracy. 
It's dedicated to “bringing Vermont 
working families together to push for 
a progressive economic agenda that 
protects the environment.” 

The lineup includes some local 
favorites, such as prodigal songwriter 

MYRA FLYNN, the BOW THAYER BAND (see 


Moving on, local psycho disco newbies 
def ears embark on a weekly residency 
at Nectar’s on Wednesday, September 2. 
The hyper-danceable quartet will play 
every Wednesday in September with 
special guest bands for each week, both 
local and regional. 

Now, residencies themselves aren’t 
especially noteworthy. But Nectar’s has 
had a great run of late, pegging local 
acts on the cusp of breaking out to hang 
at the club for a month honing their live 
act. The best example is madaila, whose 
Nectar’s run last fall catapulted that 
band from buzzy name to full-on local 
phenomenon. Plenty of other bands 



Last but not least, welcome home to 
lazerdisk. Since leaving the friendly 
confines of Burlington some years back 
for Miami and then LA, producers 
and D Js zack Johnson and chad bechard 
have been making serious waves with 
their bouncy brand of future bass. In 
particular, the duo’s remixes for the 
likes of big freedia and diplo have put 
them firmly on the international map. 
Also, back when he was known as dj zj, 
Johnson taught me how to DJ. Or tried 
to. It’s not his fault I sucked at it. 

Anyway, Lazerdisk play a 
homecoming gig at Club Metronome 
this Thursday, September 3. And Zack, 

I know you’ve got local DJ and Sen. 
Bernie Sanders staffer luis calderin 
opening. But if you need another act, I’ll 
start brushing up my crab scratches. ® 



Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod. 

I turntable, eight-track player, etc.. 


JAYE bartell, Loyalty 



m 2 KIZOMBA ,.th DSANTDS YT mils 
ZENSDAY COLLEGE NIGHT 
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in DAVE VILLA & RON STOPPABLE 
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Lucinda Rochester returns! 

Hand thrown stoneware pottery 
functional, original, inspired by beauty in nature 
ART WALK~ September 4, Come meet her! 



89 Main at City Center, Montpelier 
r'j-miiarn.inisi www.artisanshand.com 
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Healthy Women 
Needed for a Study 
on Menopause 
and the Brain 


Healthy postmenopausal 
women (50-60 years old) 
needed for a 1 visit UVM study 
that includes a brain M R I . 


Partici 

$50.00 


intsv 


Contact us at 847-8248 or 

menopauseandhrain@uvm.edu. 
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music 


CLUB DATES : 


WED. 2 

burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE & GRILL: 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: DJ 



JUNIPER: Paul Asbell Quartet 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: 








chittenden county 

MONKEY HOUSE: Sofia Talvlk. 


barre/montpelier 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down 



stoive/smuggs area 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 
Trivia Night. 7 p.m., free. 



middlebury area 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


northeast kingdom 

LE BELVEDERE: Fishhead 



I // LOS LOBOS (TEJANO, ROCK) 


Howling Wolves It's interesting that los lobos’ 1984 major-label debut was titled How Will the Wolf Survive? because 
it seems they’ve figured it out. Since forming in 1973, the LA icons have not only survived but thrived as the most famous Tejano band 
on the planet. Though they’ve won multiple Grammys for their studio work, the group is at its wild, unpredictable best live. So it’s 
appropriate that a 2013 40th anniversary retrospective, Disconnected in New York City, was a live album. Wanna see for yourself? Catch 
Los Lobos at the Rusty Nail in Stowe on Thursday, September 3. 



chittenden county middlebury area 


MONKEY HOUSE: Penn CITY LIMITS: Throttle 



barre/montpelier 


BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 




WHAMMY BAR: Wllla 


stowe/smuggs area 

rock). 7 p.m., S40/45/65. 


FRI.4 

burlington 


BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: 



BREAKWATER CAFE & GRILL: 



CLUB METRONOME: Vermont 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 



JUNIPER: Nadir Trio (Jazz). 9 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 



ZEN LOUNGE: Jah Red (Latin), 
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Pete’s Posse, 

Down to the Core 

(EPACT MUSIC. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Vermont music master Pete Sutherland 
has been a major player in the acoustic 
music scene in New England and beyond 
since the 1970s, when he fronted the Arm 
and Hammer String Band. That eclectic 
group was one of the first in Vermont to 
play “old-timey” music. On Sutherland’s 
most recent musical project, he performs 
the roles of producer, director and senior 
songwriter for Pete’s Posse. The posse 
also includes talented young Vermont 
musicians Oliver Scanlon, a specialist on 
violin- and mandolin-family instruments, 
and Tristan Henderson, who seems 
to shine on everything from guitar to 
guimbarde. 

Down to the Core, the group's second 
recording, is a 14- track testament 
to the power of togetherness: Pete’s 
Posse recorded this disc at the end of 
an 11,000-mile road trip and tour. The 
musical result: a hot dance band that can 
also accompany songs with a mastery 



that belies the group's relatively brief 
existence. 

On "Cheat or Swing,” a groovin' 
old-timey set, Scanlon’s muscular 
playing and Sutherland’s lilting fiddle 
work are striking and wonderful to hear. 
Henderson’s rhythmic chops make the 
whole downright seductive. Put on your 
dancing shoes. 

Another pleasure of this disc is its wide 
variety of tunes. "Ain’t Nobody Like You,” 
a reggae-infused love song by Henderson, 
features his sweet crooning. “June App” is 
a jam-band-y treatment of an Appalachian 
standard. Happily, Down to the Core also 
includes a couple of fine Sutherland 
originals. 

Pete Sutherland has been writing 
marvelous songs about Vermont history 
for decades. (He won a Ralph Nading Hill 
Literary Prize for his song about potash 
smuggling on the Winooski River.) His 


compositions on this disc include “In the 
Country of the Iroquois,” described as a 
“late report on Samuel de Champlain's 
ill-advised meddling in Native American 
affairs"; and “Nothing But Wisdom," a 
lovely paean to living in an age when fossil 
fuel is scarce. 

By my calculation, the three 
members of Pete’s Posse play IS different 
instruments on this recording, so it’s 
little wonder that they sometimes sound 
like a much bigger band. Sutherland's 
solid presence and good musical sense 
temper the raw power and energy of his 
two young bandmates, and, in return, his 
music is buoyed and burnished by the 
youngsters. Down to the Core is a fine 
collection of instrumentals and songs. 

Pete’s Posse have plenty of upcoming 
gigs in the area, including a “Sap Beer 
Concert” on Saturday, September 5, at the 
Shelburne Museum, and an appearance 
at the New World Festival in Randolph on 
Sunday, September 6. Down to the Core is 
available at petespossevt.com. 

ROBERT RESNIK 


Vedora, II 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

On their 2012 full-length debut, When 
Dusk Falls, Burlington alt-rockers Vedora 
displayed versatility and curiosity. The 
requisite guitar jangle characteristic of 
the genre was offset by stylistic diversions 
into reggae, Latin rock, rockabilly and 
piano balladry. And it was all shrouded 
in a dusky haze courtesy of the moody 
songwriting of co-front persons — and 
then-romantic couple — Matthew 
Hastings and Caroline O’Connor. Hastings 
and O’Connor have since decoupled, 
and the band is no more. But as one last 
goodbye they recorded an EP, the recently 
released II — so titled as a second record, 
obviously, but perhaps also as a subtle 
nod to Hastings and O’Connor. And it's as 
beautifully bittersweet as you’d expect. 

Vedora’s debut burst with promise, 
though it was slightly uneven in parts. 

The culprit was the band’s shape- 
shifting nature. While most of their sonic 
experiments worked, some didn’t — which 
is often the way with experimentation. 
Literally and figuratively, the six-song 
II is a leaner, stronger work. This time 
around, Vedora rein in some of their 
wider explorations and dig more deeply 



and carefully into the nuancca within 

individual pieces. 

On opener “Floating,” Hastings casts 
a dreamy haze, the sinister edge of his 
fuzzy guitar tempered by chimes that pop 
like wayward balloons adrift too high. 
Similarly, the gruff rasp of his voice is 
softened by O'Connor’s sweet, airy tone. 
Signal Kitchen engineer Dave DeCristo 
set the latter back just enough in the mix 
to make them seem more like apparitions 
than backing vocals. 

Throughout the record, a spooky, 
psychedelic fog recalls beloved Burlington 
expats the Cush. Which makes sense, 
given O’Connor’s tenure in that band 
— even her vocals are sometimes 
reminiscent of the Cush's Gabrielle 
Douglas. Nowhere is the comparison 
more appropriate than on “Emptiness.” 
O’Connor’s bass guitar slithers amid 
murky, atmospheric guitar, organ and 
percussion. As the song builds tension, 


her voice remains eerily restrained — still 
floating, but as if tethered to the earth. 
That is, until the final stanza, when, 
following a multi-harmony refrain of “Let 
it go," she's cut loose in wordless, prettily 
fluttering lines. 

David Foster Wallace wrote, “Every 
love story is a ghost story.” II is like a 
musical embodiment of that phrase 
— one of DFW’s favorites. The record 
is haunting, even in more muscular 
moments, as on the bruising “Sober.” But 
it’s most evident on the elegiac closer 
“The Feeling,” on which Hastings and 
O’Connor’s voices swirl together and drift 
apart, both fighting for space and finding 
close harmony together, before finally 

On II, their final record together, 
Hastings and O’Connor excavated the 
best aspects of When Dusk Falls and 
illuminated them with spectral light, 
creating expansive suites that twist and 
turn, weep and shout and, like ghosts and 
hearts, appear and vanish. The result is a 
stirring, all-too-brief record that makes 
the mind wander to the places Vedora 
might have gone. 

II by Vedora is available at vedora 
bandcamp.com. 


Goddard 

College 


SUN, SEPT 6 



Alumnus 

Jonathan 

Katz 


2pm 


Receives the 2015 Honorary 
Doctorate of Humane Letters 


SAT, OCT 3 

Discover 
Goddard 
Day 

10am 

RSVP required: 800.906.8312 
or goddard.edu/discover 


Haybarn Theatre 

-at Goddard College 


SAT, OCT 24 

Daby Toure 



SAT, NOV 21 

Masefield Perkins 
Fishman Bolles 



SAT, DEC 5 
Tony Trischka 

Valley Stage Productions 




Event Info & 
Concert Tickets: 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


www.goddard.edu 








"The Glass 
Menagerie' 

Friday, September 11 
at 8 pm, MainStage 
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Westward Expansion San Francisco’s the vivants hark back 
to a bygone era of southern musical tradition and showmanship. The band’s recently 
released debut album. Western Addition, is bustling with classic twang rooted in western 
swing, early rockabilly, ragtime and old-school country. On Thursday, September 3, the 
band stops by the Skinny Pancake in Burlington. 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: Alt Herttua 



ESPRESSO BUENO: Susdan Picking (singer- 




WHAMMY BAR: Lefty Yunger (blues), 7 p.m, free. 


stowe/smuggs area 

RIMROCK’S MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ Rekkon 


mad river valley/waterbury 



middlebury area 


10 BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & 


northeast kingdom 

JASPER S TAVERN: The Boozehoundz (rack). 9:30 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: The B-Sides (rock) 
MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Hap 


SAT. 5 


BREAKWATER CAFE & 
CLUB METRONOME: Ri 






Craft food for craft beer. 



mad river valley/waterbury 
middlebury area 


northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: DJ Speedo (top 40), 9 


SUN. 6 


Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/Open I 
PENALTY BOX: Trivia With a Twist 
WATERWORKS FOOD ♦ DRINK: Wc 


barre/montpelier 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): TT 


northeast kingdom 


WATERWORKS FOOD + DRINK: Pride Week Kickoff 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL a BURRITO CAFE: Irish Session. 2 
CHARUE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: Stormbringer. OJ 
ESPRESSO BUENO: Espresso Brain-0 (trivia), 7 


stoive/smuggs area 


M0N.7 


burlington 

FRANNY O'S: Standup Comei 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: F 


MANHATTAN Pi: 


Family Night (rock), 
jest Night with 
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threepennytaproom.com 
108 Main Street, Montpelier VT | 802.223.TAPS 


"The best site for * 

following Sanders * 

and his career.” ' 1 

— Gawker, July 17, 2015 , s 


SEVEN DAYS 

BERNI 

fb 


☆beat 



Find out what Bernie is up to this week at 
berniebeat.com. 

facebook.com/BernieBeat @BernieBeat 




Chittenden county 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Open Mic 

stowe/smuggs area 


stowe/smuggs area 


niiddlebury area 


WED. 9 


TUE.8 



Pretension and Release On their fifth album, Familiars, Brooklyn-based indie threesome 
the antlers lighten up. Well, at least a bit. Typically ambitious in artistic and thematic scope, and still moody as all hell, 
the record is the most nakedly hopeful of the band's career. It’s also the best received, critically speaking. Outlets from 
Pitchfork to MO JO have praised its multitextured suites, the latter publication writing that the band is “turning agony 
into ecstasy.” The Antlers play the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge on Wednesday, September 9, with port st. willow. 



(BURLINGTON): Josh Panda's 

ZEN LOUNGE: Klzomba with 
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Chittenden county 

MONKEY HOUSE: Onion City 


WATERWORKS FO 



stowe/smuggs area 


northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: Below Zero 


LE BELVEDERE: Fishhead 


PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m. 
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Labor Day Weekend 


Sat. St Sunday, September 5 St 6 
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Band & Jazz 
Free Kids' Activities 
™ Door Prizes; Variety of Food 
Free Knitting & Felting Lessons! 


Filtered. Free 









800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 
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Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont. 

Preparation for licensure as a clinical mental health counselor 
and certification as a substance abuse counselor. 

Accepting applications for both September 2015 and January 2016 


Specializations offered in Integrated Mental 
Health and Addictions Treatment for Children, 
Youth and Families or Adults 


Southern,^ 
New Hampshire 
University 
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A West Side Story 

"Excerpts From the West Side," RLPhoto 


D on’t mind the “South Gallery” 
sign on the door of 27 Sears 
Lane in Burlington. Launched 
just last July, that gallery "is 
morphing into a looser exhibition space 
platform,” accordingto co-gallerist Clark 
Derbes, “from the inventoried commer- 
cial gallery model of the previous year.” 

So what might have been unhappy 
news isn’t. Rick Levinson, photographer 
and owner of RLPhoto, continues to use 
the white-walled, brightly lit lobby of 
his studio as an ex- 
hibition space. But 
he won’t be repre- 
senting the 30 or 
so contemporary 
artists that Derbes 
and his wife and co-gallerist, Wylie 
Sofia Garcia, had in their fold. Instead, 
the art-viewing public can likely expect 
more focused shows with fewer artists 
in each, prepared by guest curators. 

Case in point: the current 
“Excerpts From the West Side." The 
title might suggest a New York con- 
nection to some, but in fact it refers 
to the Carving Studio & Sculpture 
Center in West Rutland. Each of the 
eight artists in this exhibit of IS sculp- 
tures — curated by Maya Urbanowicz 
of Encounterworks Productions — is 
in some way affiliated with the nearly 
30-year-old studio, which offers 
workshops, residencies and exhibits 
year-round in a wide variety of medi- 
ums and techniques. 

It's not often that the Rutland 
County crew brings its work north. 
Urbanowicz, who grew up in nearby 
Castleton, says her mother used to 
take her to art shows at the Carving 
Studio. “I’ve known some of these 
artists since I was young,” she says. 
Now based in Burlington, the curator 
says she has wanted to put a sculpture 
show together for some time. 

“Although the exhibit is not a 
comprehensive examination of the 
activity happening there, it repre- 
sents a strong cross section of artists 
that are connected with the area,” 
Urbanowicz notes. “The Carving 
Studio & Sculpture Center has been 
an axis point that has connected these 
artists not only to each other but to a 
broader, international community." 




All-sculpture shows are uncommon 
in Burlington-area galleries. This one 
is a welcome addition to the three-di- 
mensional works that will punctuate 
Pine Street for the South End Art Hop. 
By necessity, though, no monumental- 
scale stone works — of the sort you 
might expect from a studio based at a 
historic marble quarry — are on dis- 
play here. This is a modest show both 
in number and size of works. It is not, 
however, lacking in skill or diversity of 
style and medium. 

About half the pieces have been 
wrested from stone — limestone, ala- 
baster, granite, marble. Three are cast 
bronze, and the rest fall into the camp 
of assemblage. Some of these works 
capture viewers’ attention immedi- 
ately upon their entry to the gallery — 
which, by the way, is not a “white box” 
but a swooping, soaring space with 
multiple display areas. Just inside the 
front door, on a warehouse-high wall, 
hangs one of the least conventional 
"excerpts” in the show. 

Glenn Campbell and Jackie 
Kirkman Campbell have altered a 
presumably found metal frame. The 
vertically hung “Ein Netzwerk von 
Freunden (A Network of Friends)” 
suggests the infrastructure of a twin 
bed, but in place of box springs, the 
artists crafted a loose checkerboard 
matrix of silk and wool. From the 
bottom slat, a small metal piece juts 
out like a soap dish and holds a wad 
of unformed wool, as if making an 
offering to other “friends.” Observed 
closely, the rough metal is off-putting, 
like a protective corral, yet the textile 
pieces invite touch. From across the 
room, “Ein Netzwerk” looks coolly 
abstract, if a bit melty. 

Adjacent to this is Carol Driscoll’s 
"Flower Dance,” an assemblage of 
chipped slivers of red and gray stone in- 
geniously threaded onto six metal rods. 
The sextet of vertical “bodies” joins in 
a stone base at their “feet,” then sways 
slightly outward; the pieces are linked 
“arm in arm” near their tops. Round 
stone “heads” complete the anthro- 
pomorphic sensibility of this 33-inch- 
high piece. While it would be a stretch 
to call the featureless faces “happy,” 
the posture of these stone figures 




ART SHOWS 



THE TOPS AND BACKS OF THEIR 
HEADS SEEM EXPEODED. 

AS IF moss OF INNOCENCE 
WERE TOO MUCH TO BEAR. 


exudes the joy of a pagan circle dance. 
Whether Driscoll — current director of 
the Carving Studio — intends these to 
be stalks of flowers hardly matters. Her 
piece, perched on a simple wood box, 
made this viewer smile. 

So did "Mahalo (Thank you!)’’ by 
B. Amore, but for an entirely differ- 
ent reason. Studio founder Amore 
has long included found gloves in 
her work, and this piece is no excep- 
tion. With its pinky and index fingers 
raised and the other three folded 
down, the glove — flattened like road- 
kill but ennobled with bronze — as- 
sumes a familiar human gesture. The 
assemblage also contains a V-shaped 
hunk of rusted metal. The frame and 
backing are painted blue and red. It's 
an incongruous grouping of elements, 
but it works. 

Viewers cannot miss Bart Shigeru 
Uchida’s “Shifted Landscape: a pas- 
sage.” The mixed-media installation 
about “an environmental conundrum” 
consists of a reflective metal “walk- 
way” on the floor, tall grasses lining the 
sides and dozens of small, clear plastic 
bags filled with water suspended from 
a framework high overhead. 

Sited in the middle of the room, 
the passage invites viewers to walk 
through it, but with the caution, 



“Despite our best intentions, we leave 
behind indelible footprints, [and] 
scurry to rectify the error of our 
doing.” Uchida’s gauntlet embodies an 
obvious yet effective message about 
our relation to the Earth: Just try and 
walk through here without messing 
things up. 

Don Ramey's remarkable sculptures 
caused this viewer to give silent thanks 
for the Bronze Age. Two of his three 
cast works here are female figures: 
“Zoe No. 6” reclines, her body half 
turned, on a granite promontory; “Zoe 
No. 5” sits cross-legged on a serpentine 
base. Both their anatomy and their 
facial details are strikingly realistic, 
with hair neatly pushed back. There’s 
just one thing: The women have cracks 
and chips, like ceramic figurines that 


have been dropped, shattered and 
meticulously glued back together, with 
some pieces lost in the process. 

Ramey’s signature technique el- 
evates his figures from seriously com- 
petent to sublimely evocative. Each 
viewer will assign subjective meaning 
to those holes, but all will walk away 
struck by the women's composure de- 
spite them. 

“Adam Eve I” is another story, and 
not the pre-apple one. Ramey's bronze 
couple, about 20 inches high, stand 
closely side by side, their crude faces 
turned up and mouths in a howling 
position. The tops and backs of their 
heads seem exploded, as if the loss of 
innocence were too much to bear. The 
piece would be at home in the living 
room of Hieronymus Bosch. 

Kevin Donegan provides sweet 
relief. His three pieces here are carved 
from Indiana limestone and sit on 
slabs of polished Vermont marble. 
Two of the three include caterpillars, 
an unexpected presence on forms that 
are otherwise sleekly contemporary, 
even elegant. What comes to mind is a 
Richard Erdman piece with a creepy- 
crawly attachment. 

In “Head to Toe,” a plump caterpil- 
lar assumes a seriously flexible yoga 
pose, its back raised in an upside- 
down U. In “Crossing," another larval 
Lepidoptera navigates between two 
spiky botanical spears. Donegan’s 
“Husk Is for Hopeful” is a botany-in- 
spired abstraction that demonstrates 
different techniques — controlled 
gouging and perilously tricky carving 

— with smooth and burred surfaces. 

Charles Austin’s three mixed-media 

pieces round out the selection with the 
most unusual assortment of materials 

— in particular, "Burbling Concept.” 
Suspended from a macrame-like 
holder, it combines a carved alabaster 
sphere that recalls a grenade with 
engine parts and tiny gumball-machine 
toys in a circular vitrine. From afar, it 
resembles an oil lamp; close up, it most 
definitely is something else. 

The curator sums up this unusual 
show best: “Bringing all these artists 
together,” says Urbanowicz, “feels like 
a conversation brought into the third 
dimension." ® 

INFO 





NEW THIS WEEK 


burlington 

Q JEREMY LEE MACKENZIE: 'Hidden Blueprints." 



9 SEX OBJECTS: PERSPECTIVES ON GENDER 
AND SEXUALITY': An exhibition of everyday 



STRENGTH IN NUMBERS: EXPLORING MATERIAL 
AND TECHNIQUES': A group oMB art teachers 



chittenden county 

<3 ANNELEIN BEUKENKAMP: 'Flowers. Figures 



Q ‘JOINED: INSPIRED APPROACHES TO VERMONT 
CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE AND WOOD DESIGN': 



barre/montpelier 

Q DIANE FITCH: "Interior Spaces." paintings. 

THE FANTASTICAL WORLD OF LIZ LE SERVIGET': A 


BARRE/MONTPELIER SHOWS » P.7B 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 

ART LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE 


WRITTEN BY NICOLE HIGGINS DESMET 
AND PAMELA POLSTON. LISTINGS ARE 
RESTRICTED TO ART SHOWS IN TRULY 


GET YOUR ART SHOW 
LISTED HERE! 


IMAGES BY THURSDAYS AT NOON ON OUR 


art 


BARRE/MONTPELIER SHOWS « P. 


9 'WOMEN OF NORWICH: TRAILBLAZERS AND 
TORCHBEARERS': Photographs, documents, uni- 

Info. 485-2183. Sullivan Museum & History Center. 
Norwich University, in Northfield. 

mad river valley/waterbury 

9 HIVE COLLECTIVE FALL EXHIBIT: Paintings by 

5. 6:30-8:30 p.m. September 5-November 30. Info, 
sca66iBhotmail.com. Info. 496-7895. The Hive In 


middlebury area 

THE ART OF STORYTELLING: FIVE TALES FROM 
ASIA. THEN AND NOW: Painted and printed 


champlain islands/northwest 

9 BARRY & MAUREEN GENZUNGER AND BLUE 
CRAYON ARTIST STUDIO STUDENTS: Three- and 


ART EVENTS 

ESSEX ART LEAGUE MEETING: Meeting agenda 

MILTON ROSA-ORTIZ: ART TALK: The artist 

Burlington. Thursday. September 3. 5-7:30 p.m. 
Info. 865-7166. 

ART & CHEESE WALK: The monthly First Friday 

CHRIS HADSEL TALK: The author of Suspended 

Info, 262-6035. 

FIRST FRIDAY ART: Dozens of galleries and 

Friday. September 4. 5-8 p.m. Info, 264-4839. 

NEW EXHIBITS ATTHE COUNCIL: A reception 
by by Ted Ceraldi, Richard Erdman, Meg McDevitt, 
Garden. Curated by Helen Day Arts Center. The 

BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried outdoor 

Burlington City Hall Park. Saturday. September 5. 9 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. Info. 865-7166. 



Karla Van Vliet as 

Edgar Allan Poe wrote, “All that we see 
or seem is but a dream within a dream.” 


Chittenden county 

AMERICAN MODERNS. 1910-1960: FROM 
O’KEEFFETO ROCKWELL': Almost 50 artworks 

of American modem painting and sculpture. 

Marsden Hartley, Stuart Davis. Arthur Dove, Elle 
Nadelman, Rockwell Kent Luigi Lucioni and 
Norman Rockwell. Through Septemberl3. ‘RICH 
AND TASTY: VERMONT FURNITURE TO 1850": 

Through November 1. Info. 985-3346. Pizzagalli 


barre/montpelier 

ART RESOURCE ASSOCIATION NEW MEMBER 
EXHIBIT: Work in a variety of media by central 


ONGOING SHOWS 


burlington 

ABSTRACT SPOTLIGHT: Paintings by Cameron 
865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery. BCA Center, in 


MARITIME BURLINGTON’: A 

and lake tours. Through October 12. Info, 475-2022. 
9 MATT FORSYTH: "BounD: A World Beyond." 

NEVER HAD NO ONE EVER: THE ART OF COLLAGE': 

Bosley, W. David Powell. Shavon Kenney, Athena 
Info. 735-2542. New City Galerie in Burlington. 

STACIANNE K. GR 




Such might be the case for Van Vliet, who 
has been working with dreams and the 
unconscious for 24 years. To access the 
esoteric, mystical themes she works with, 
she listens "inwardly, for what wants to 
be expressed, to what my dreams have 
brought me, and let what arises lead me 
to creation,” as she writes in an artist 
statement. Her exhibition “Dream Risen" 
is on view at Axel’s Gallery & Frame Shop 
in Waterbury through September 26. A 
reception is Saturday, September 5, 6 to 8 
p.m. A painting workshop for motivated 
dreamers is September 20, 3 to 6 p.m. 
Pictured: “The Red Hand.” 


9 'AVIAN ENCOUNTERS': V 

828-3291. Spotlight Gallery in Montpelier. 
'CREATIVE COSMOS': Paintings, prints, weaving, 

September 7. FLEETING MOMENTS: WHY WE GO 

Budbill and Erik Nielsen. Through September 27. 
Info. 922-4127. Chandler Gallery in Randolph. 

A LEGACY OF CARING: KURN HATTIN HOMES 
FOR CHILDREN': A historical exhibit of Kum Hattin 

Through September 30. Info. 828-2291. Vermont 



: ART SHOWS : 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


3D and photography that 


of decay, the finer points oF 
bloodletting and that special 




Deadline: September F4 
by midnight The S.P.A.C.E. 
Gallery. Burlington. Inro. infos' 

CALL TO ARTISTS FOR 20IE: 

Submissions sought For 2016 


Deadline: September 16. T. W. 
262-6035. 

CHANDLER SEEKS ARTISANS 
FOR HOLIDAY MARKET: Now 

the 14th Annual Holiday 
Market. Open Wednesday to 

September 30. Info. 431-0204. 

CREATIVE COMPETITION: For 

Gallery. 266 Pine Street in 


3; 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Friday. 




LANDSCAPE: EARTH AND 


exhibition: October 27 through 
Gallery, Mlddlebury. $30 for 5 

RED CROSS DONATION 
CENTER ART EXHIBITIONS: 


3 MARINA EPSTEIN: More than 20 years oFpaint- 


9 TOM LEYTHAM: "The Other Working 

4. 4-7 p.m. Through September 30. Info. 229-0430. 

stowe/smuggs area 

•2015 LEGACY COLLECTION': Landscapes painted 

GENERATIONS’: Works by 30 artists and the artists 

7. Info. 644-5100. Bryan Memorial Gallery in 
3 CLARK DERBES: 'Self-Portrait' polychromed 
Burlington's South End. Through September 30. @ 

253-8943. West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park 

OOHRN DORIAN ZACHAI MEMORIAL EXHIBIT: The 

Johnson. Through September 4. Info. 8B8-1261. 
River Arts in Morrisville. 


RAVEN PFAFF: Realistic graphite portraits in the 
living room. Through October 20. Info, 635-7423. 
The Lovin' Cup in Johnson. 

SHARPEN WRITE ERASE': An installation of 6.100 

Through September 4. Info. 635-2356. Julian Scott 
'SLOPE STYLE': Thirty-five fully accessorized 

October 31. Info, 253-9911. Vermont Ski and 


TOD GUNTER AVIATION ART: Illustrations 
currently include the F4U Corsair, a WWII fighter, 

734-9971. Plane Profiles Gallery in Stowe. 

mad river valley/waterbury 


SEEKING 

PREGNANT WOMEN 

FOR SMOKING STUDIES!!! 

• For women who are currently pregnant 

and currently smoking cigarettes ^ 

• Flexible scheduling, including 
weekend & evening appointments 

• Compensation provided for participation 


http://j.mp/1CtCwKh 

For more information, 
call 802-656-8714 




'EXPOSED': T 

253-8358. Helen Day Art Center in Stowe. 

PAUL STONE: Surreal, dreamlike New England 
Info. 253-1818. Green Mountain Fine Art Gallery in 

PHOTOGRAPHING THE FLOWER': Photographs by 



THE u N I V E R S I T Y 
OF V E R M 0 N T 



15|l6 

PERFORMANCE SEASON 

Lisa Fischer and Grand Baton llj 9/12 

Greg Brown 9/2$ 

NanoStem 10/8 

Julie fowl's 10/9 

lisedelaSalle. : ami 10/ie 

Heather Moloney 10/23 

TheShanghai Quartet 1 " WuMon. : 10/JO 

JaymeStoneS Lomax Projett 11/6 

The Art of Time Ensemble — 

Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band 
with singers Steven Page, Andy Maize, 

Glen Phillips, and Craig Northey 4B 11/19 

ACape Breton Holiday concert with Coig 12/4 

A Far Cry Chamber Orchestra and Blue Heron— 

“Devotion' 1/30 

MattHaimovitz and VOICE — 

“If Music be the Food of Love' 2/0 

Milos Karadaglic, guitar 2/10 

Valentine's Day with the Patricia O'Callaghan Trio — 

“A Thousand Kisses Deep" 2/13 

The Solo Workshop — "Doubling Down" 2/19 

Actors from the London stage 

A MiU- urr.mr-r A,.//..' \ .' n >" IQ 2/2$ -2/20 
Harlem Quartet " ideKavahan. " 2/20 

Simone Ornnerstein 3/4 

OeTempsAntan 3/11 

St. Patrick's Day ■*■ *h Dervish fl 3/17 

Brasil Guitar Ouo 4/1 

Dover Quartet 4/22 

Sequentra ' •-> I.*: ■ ' i. 4/29 

David Kaplan, piano, and Caroline Shaw, 

soprano/vioiin/composer 5/6 


ORDER NOW & SAVE UP TO 

Season Subscription Deadline: 9/18 ■ 


802.656.4455 or UVM.EDU/LANESERIES 


MAD RIVER VALLEY/WATERBURY SHOWS » 





art 


DAVID GARTEN: 'My Personal Cuba - A 
Photographic Retrospective of 31 Visits Over 21 

Info, 496-5516. Village Square in Waitsfield. 

GMCC 26TH ANNUAL PHOTO SHOW IN THE ROUND 


JAMES MCGARRELL & MARK GOODWIN: A 

9 KARLA VAN VLIET: 'Dream Risen." paintings 
Through September 26. Info, 244-7801. Axel's 

KATHLEEN MCGUFFIN AND KARLA VAN VUET 

Info. 496-3065. Waitsfield United Church of Christ 


middlebury area 


'LOCAL COLOR*: Paintings, textiles, pottery, glass 

GLORIOUS GLASS: Fused and blown glass by Alyssa 
Oxley. Bud Shrinerand Micaela Wallace. SEAN 

Through September 30. Info. 338-0136. Creative 
'BLACK & WHITE’: An exhibition of photographs 
Info. 388-4500. PhotoPlace Gallery in Middlebury. 
BRETT SIMISON: 'Vermont Morgan Horse,' pho- 
September 15. Info. 388-1639. The National 

THE FARM: DRAWINGS OF ROWLAND EVANS 
ROBIN SON. 1850-1880': Drawings from agricultural 

stead's family. Through October 25. Info. 877-3406. 
JEAN CHEROUNY: 'OPEN," new works by the Ripton 
877-2211. Bixby Memorial Library in Vergennes. 
PETER FRIED: "Addison: Land Meets Sky.' an exhibit 

-PHOTO VOICE: NINE RESIDENTS SHARE 
IMAGES OF A TROUBLED AND TREASURED 
NEIGHBORHOOD’: Images that reflect, record and 

neighborhood. Through October 3. Info. 388-4964. 
Vermont Folklife Center in Middlebury. 

September 20. Info. 382-9222. Jackson Gallery. 

'WARREN KIMBLE. ALL-AMERICAN ARTIST: AN 
ECLECTIC RETROSPECTIVE’: The internationally 




October 18. Info. 388-2117. Henry Sheldon Museum 



Jeremy Lee MacKenzie “It was inside that I decided to take back my own life,” Jeremy Lee MacKenzie 
says in an interview with Suzi Wizowaty of Vermonters for Criminal Justice Reform, “and reframe my lens of perception of 
the world around me, and direct my own journey.” The young MacKenzie dreamed up, and drew designs for, intricate wooden 
scrollwork during his eight-year incarceration for bank robbery and drug trafficking. He created the large-scale works upon 
his release. MacKenzie’s works are now featured in an exhibit titled “Hidden Blueprints” at the Amy E. Tarrant Gallery in 
Burlington, September 4 through November 28. A reception is Friday, September 4, 5:30 to 8 p.m. MacKenzie, now a Champlain 
College student in cinematography, gives an artist talk on October 10, and a related theater piece about criminal justice, titled 
“Intersections,” comes to the FlynnSpace in November. Pictured: “Imagination." 


rutland area 

KATHRYN WIEGERS: The Rutland Muralist.’ a 
19. Info, 468-1266. Castleton Downtown Gallery in 


PETER LUNDBERG AND FLORIN STREJAC: 

Through October 2. Info. 800-639-8521. Christine 
Price Gallery. Castleton University. 

WHAT EMMA LOVES’: A group exhibit exploring a 


chatnplain islands/northwest 

DAVID STROMEYER SCULPTURE: The artist opens 

landscape. Through October 12. Info. 512-333-2119. 
Cold Hollow Sculpture Park in Enosburg Falls. 


AMERICAS MICHELANGELO: THE LIFE AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS OF CONSTANTINO BRUMIDf: 

BIRDS ARE DINOSAURS': An exhibit tracing the 

dig site. Through October 31. $11.50-13.50. Info, 
359-5000. V 


CRISIS DE OCTUBRE: THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS’: 

'HUICHOL: ART OF A THREATENED SHAMANIC 


Through September 26. Info, 763-7094. Royalton 

JEN VIOLETTE AND LINDA ROSENTHAL: Mixed- 

Through September 30. Info. 457-1298. Collective — 



ART SHOWS 


KEITH SONNIER: A survey of early neon works, 
1968-1989. by the American artist PETER SAUL: 

1959 to 2012. the American artist presents colorful 

LAMB WITH A PLAN': Photographs of nursing- 

PREHISTORIC MENAGERIE': Six life-size prehistoric 
Shannahan. Through September?. Info. 649-2200. 
TOM SCHULTEN: Vivid works by the renowned 
31. Info. 457-7199. Artemis Global Art in Woodstock. 

brattleboro area 

■ART ♦ COMPUTER / TIME": Computer-generated 

September 27. DEBRA BERMINGHAM: Threaded 
25. JIM DINE: 'People. Places, Things." a retrospec- 

RUSECKAS: ‘Close to Home." landscapes In pastels. 
Through October 25. RODRIGO NAVA: "Expanded 

Through October 25. Info. 257-0124. Brattleboro 


northeast kingdom 

DIANNETAYLOR MOORE: "This Side of the River," 

DINOSAUR DISCOVERIES: ANCIENT FOSSILS, NEW 



DONNA JEAN SAFFORD: A 25-year retrospective of 

JEFF WAY: "Heads Up," paintings in acrylic and 
525-3366. Parker Pie Co. in West Glover. 

VERMONT ARTISTS GROUP SHOW: Fine art and 

533-2045. Millers Thumb Gallery in Greensboro. 

manchester/bennington 

‘GRASSROOTS ART: IN 
THE MIND': F 


Matt Forsyth The 

cocreator and illustrator of BounD, a 
graphic novel with elements of sci-fi and 
the supernatural, is exhibiting artwork 
from the series at Drink in Burlington 
through October 10. BounD is a world that 
already exists in the shadows around us,” 
says Forsyth in a statement. “My wish is to 
encourage others to search out these dark 
comers and not look away from them." 
A grand wish, perhaps, but publishing 
the comic independently has given the 
creators of BounD the freedom to dream 
big and take their story where they want it 
to go. A reception is Friday, September 4, 
at 7 p.m. Pictured: BounD 01 cover. 


sculpture. Through November 1. 'PEOPLE/PLACE: 
AMERICAN SOCIAL LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Through November 8. JENNIFER KOCH AND GREGG 


NORTH BENNINGTON OUTDOOR SCULPTURE 




ANN PEMBER AND MINA ANGELOS: "Wateicolor." 

September 13. Info, 518-564-2474. Burke Gallery, 
Plattsburgh State Art Museum, N.Y. 

‘CAN YOU DIG IT?': A community exhibit celebrating 
Through October 11. 'HOMER'S AMERICA': Selections 

September 16. THE LATE DRAWINGS OF ANDY 
WARHOL: 1973-1987': Fifty drawings, some of them 

September 12. Info. 518-792-1761. Wood Callery. the 

@ 'COLLECTING AND SHARING: TREVOR 
FAIRBROTHER. JOHN T. KIRK AND THE HOOD 
MUSEUM OF ART: Almost 140 paintings, drawings. 


Hartley, Carl Andre. John O'Reilly. John Singer 
25, 4:30 p.m. CANALETTO'S VEOUTE PRINTS: An 

December 6. Info. 603-646-2095. Hood Museum. 
'A CELEBRATION OF UPPER VALLEY ARTISTS': 
Patty Castellini, Sheri Hancock-Tomek. Michael 
Through September 20. Info, 603-448-3117. AVA 

METAMORPHOSES: IN RODIN’S STUDIO*: Nearly 


in Paris. Through 0ctoberl8. Info. 514-285-2000. 
SIGRID FISHER & LOUIS ST-CYR: Paintings and 
world. Through September 27. Info. 819-843-9992. 



AMERICAN MODERNS 


FROM O’KEEFFE TO ROCKWELL 


ON VIEW JUNE 1 3-SEPTEMBER 13 


SPONSORED BY: 

Pe ople^ Untterf 

WITH ADDITIONAL SUPPORT FROM: 


MEDIA SPONSOR: 

SEVEN DAYS 


FINAL 

DAYS! 










ratings 






Hard copies are available for review 
in the following locations: 

Burlington City Hall • Fletcher Free Library 
Dept of Public Works • SEABA at 404 Pine Street 



Your Neighborhood, Your Vision! Lend your voice to the process! 


Come p y 
like it's 1995 


Good 


under the Seven Days 
Birthday Tent. 


TwentK 


Operation 


prince 

with Craig Mitchell 
and his band 
L. 6:30 P.M. A 




west branch gallery 
■ sculpture park 


20 Years; An Artist's Evolution 

westbranchgallery.com 


VOCAL WORKSHOP 

witfi Ysaye BamWelk 




SAT & SUN, SEPT 12 4 13JJ&4-5 
VERGENNES OPERA HOUSE \ 


Dam-5:30pm 


Learn wide range of vocal music 
including blues, gospels, spirituals, 
chanls, music of the Civil Rights 
movement and more, 
from a phenomenal singer 
and a truly gifted teacher. 

To register: 802-877-3863 


Ysaye i 


ion! online 



V3 ami ■ '®|i Check us out on Facebook, 
' , * j 1—1 Instagram and Twitter 


Text "3bros’' to 30321 to join our VIP Loyalty Program 
tor exclusive giveaways & deals! 


973 Roosevelt Highway 
Colchester • 6S5-5SSO 
www.threebrotherspizzavt.com 



LocALtheaters 


movies 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 








THE SAVOY THEATER 


Phoenix 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 

Mountain Rd„ Stowe. 253-4G7B. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

48 Carroll Rd. (oil Rte. 100), Waltsfield, 

BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


(Sat & Sun only) 


ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way, 9300, Essex, 879-6S43. 

The Man From U.N.C.L.E. 

Ricki and the Flash 
Sinister 2 


Sinister 2 

'A Walk in the Woods 


The Man From U.N.C.LE. 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


MAJESTIC 10 

190 Boxwood St. (Maple Tree Place, Taft 
Corners). Williston 878-2010, 




Inside Out 

The Man From U.N.C.LE. 




The Man From U.N.C.LE. 

Ricki and the Flash 




Kahlil Gibran's The Prophet 

The End of the Tour 
Kahlil Gibran^ The Prophet 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

The Man From U.N.C.LE. 




The Man From U.N.C.LE. 


The Diary of a Teenage Girl 
Ricki and the Flash 


& The Man From U.N.CJ-E. 


Minions & Pitch Perfect 2 






The Man From U.N.C.L.E. 




*5 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 





= MOVIE CLIPS = 


TED 2*1/2 In the sequel to writer-director 5eth 

byR.K.7/1) 

TRAINWRECK***l/2 Amy Schumer plays a 

Brie Larson. (125 min. R; reviewed by M.H. 7/22J 
VACATI0N***l/2 Ed Helms play Rusty Griswold. 

this sequel to the 1983 Chevy Chase comedy. (99 
WAR ROOM *1/2 A seemingly perfect family has 


WE ARE YOUR FRIENDS **1/2 Zac Efron plays 

Ratajkowski. (96 min, R| 


NOWON VIDEO 


THE D TRAIN** Jack Black plays an under- 

reviewed by M.H. 5/13) 

I'LL SEE YOU IN MY 0REAMS***l/2 Blythe 

director Brett Haley. With Martin Starr. Rhea 
MAD MAX: FURY ROAD***** Director George 

. (120 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 5/20) 


lfrfculture 

^^^JVERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
In the calendar section. 


OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

This week on our Live Culture blog. I 
wrote about a Movie You Missed that 
went straight to Netfiix. Creep is a 
found-footage sort-of-horror fi ick that 
demonstrates the hazards of finding 
employment on craigslist. When a young 
videographer (director Patrick Brice) 
shows up at the home of an eccentric 
client (Mark Duplass), he gets more 
than he bargained for. Just how much 
more? Unlike too many of its big-screen 
brethren, this movie keeps us guessing 'til 
the end. 





WHAT I’M WATCHING 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

This week I'm watching: 

The Devil and Daniel Johnston 

In showing the remarkable creativity and 
the horrifying mental illness of its subject 
the documentary The Devil and Daniel 
Johnston Is somehow both uplifting and 
harrowing. And it's made all the more so 
by its inclusion of some pretty incredible 
home-movie footage. 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


Seeking Smokers Age 18+ 


who are not currently 
interested in quitting smoking: 



• Women ages 18-44 
• People with depression or anxiety 
• People who are maintained 
on methadone or buprenorphine 

If you think you might be eligible, call 
656-0392 or go to go.uvm.edu/recruitment 


gear^com 



Outdoor Gear Exchange 


Labor Day Sale! 

'this weekend 

FALL LAYERS Ak 

• §©%©FFjf 11 

CLOTHING V 

SUMMER STEALS 

1 



pSPRty 25% OFF 

w© OSPREY 

BACKPACKS 

THRU 9/7 


25% OFF 

RUFFWEAR 
DOG GEAR 



25% OFF 

' KELTY& sierra 




37 Church Street 


1888] 547 4327 fcT 



DAVE LAPP 


fun stuff 


EDIE EVERETTE 





MICHAEL DEFORGE 
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MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.31) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 



BOSOM BADDIES 


"Let's draw him closer to New Bedford! We'll get service there 
and Instagram the hell out of this!” 


Northern Dipper 
Qigong Class 


Wednesday evenings for 13 weeks 
Beginning September 16, 6-7 p.m. 


Qigong 



Taught by Arthur Makahs, a licensed acupuncturist and master 
of Chinese martial arts with over 30 years of experience. Qigong 
is the ancient Chinese art of cultivating health by combining 

Dipper Qigong indudes gentle movements that stretch and open 
the spine. The practice of qigong increases haimony among the 
mind, body, and breath, generating greater health and vitality. 



NORTHERN DIPPER QIGONG WILL FOCUS ON: 
Essence, Breath, and Mind 


Physical and Energetic Alignment 
Opening Qi • Gathering Qi 


uncture& Qigong H 

167 Peaii St., Essex Ju 

To register, call S79- 



SEVEN DAYS _ 

uncovered 



7.300 days and 1.040 issues later... 
were celebrating our 20th year. 

Now through October 1, stop by the 
Skinny Pancake on the Burlington 
Waterfront to view an art show featuring 
40 of our favorite covers, 1995-2015. 



Bid on your favorites at our silent auction 
closing party to benefit SEABA. All covers 
include reclaimed barn board frames 
handcrafted by Dostie Bros. Frame Shop. 


Thursday, October 1, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 

Skinny Pancake (Burlington Waterfront) 



DOSTIEBROS. seaba 






fun stuff 


FRAN KRAUSE 

DEEP DAMC FEAR.S 



\ez 

WHEN 1 GOTO THE WH- 
ROOW LATE AT NIGHT, 

1 WOW SOMETHING 
LMM IN THE WATER 

EjE 

s 

% „ 

I — ^ 



WILL POLL |»ER, m VLL MSAPfEW- 
mTO THE PIPES. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 



THII WHLI by TOM TOMORROW 



lozjw^HE 1RA6SDY. 
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■ AM? KCRC’S r« PART WitERCH 
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KAZ 




hrs the typical: M 

stranger comes to 

TOUJW, SEDUCES THE 
U)0IY1E*U> KILLS THE 
MEM AND GETS AWAY 
LJlTH EVEBYoMS'S CASH- 
BUTTHEfeE'S ATUilST. 








ARIES (March 21-April 19): 'Excess Is the 
common substitute for energy," said poet 
Marianne Moore. Thats a problem you 
should watch out for in the coming weeks. 
According to my astrological projections, 
you're a bit less lively and dynamic than 
usual. And you may be tempted to com- 
pensate by engaging in extreme behavior 
or resorting to a contrived show of force. 
Please dorft! A better strategy would be to 
recharge your power. Lay low and take extra 
good care of yourself Get high-quality food, 
sleep, entertainment, art love and relaxation. 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): For a pregnant 
woman, the fetus often begins to move for the 
first time during the fifth month of gestation. 
The sensation may resemble popcorn popping 
ora butterfly fluttering. Its small but dramatic: 
the distinct evidence that a live creature is 
growing inside her. Even if you are not literally 


spirited than you anticipated. And yet I still 
think that going with the flow is your best 
strategy in the coming weeks. It will eventu- 
ally deliver you to where you need to go, even 
if there are bouncy surprises along the way. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): "Money doesn't make 
you happy," said movie star and ex-California 
governor Arnold Schwarzenegger. 'I now 

when I had $48 million." Despite his avowal. 
I’m guessing that extra money would indeed 
make you at least somewhat happier. And 
the good news is that the coming months 
will be prime time for you to boost your eco- 
nomic fortunes. Your ability to attract good 


financial li 


! greater 
oom even higher if you focus 
letter educated and organized 
i bring more wealth your way. 


BRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22): Its the phase of 
jr cycle when you have maximum power 
transform yourself. If you work hard to 

CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


allies is getting more resilient and interest- 
ing. You're expressing just the right mix of 
wise selfishness and enlightened helpfulness. 
As your influence increases, you are becom- 
ing even more responsible about wielding iL 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): When 
16th-century Spanish invaders arrived in the 
land of the Mayans, they found a civilization 
that was in many ways highly advanced. The 
native people had a superior medical system 
and calendar. They built impressive cities 
with sophisticated architecture and paved 
roads. They were prolific artists and had a 
profound understanding of mathematics and 
astronomy. And yet they did not make or use 
wheeled vehicles, which had been common in 
much of the rest of the world for over 2,000 
years. I see a certain similarity between this 
odd disjunction and your life. Although you're 
mostly competent and authoritative, you 
are neglecting to employ a certain resource 
that would enhance your competence and 
authority even further. Fix this oversight! 


he finished it in 1863, his publisher refused 
to publish it, so Verne stashed it in a safe. 
It remained there until his great-grandson 
discovered it in 1989. Five years later. Verne's 
Tost novel," Paris In the Twentieth Century. 
went on sale for the first time. I suspect 
that in the coming months, you may have 
a comparable experience, Aquarius. An old 
dream that was lost or never fulfilled may 
be available for recovery and resuscitation. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): "I enjoy using 
the comedy technique of self-deprecation," 
says standup comic Arnold Brown, "but I'm 
not very good at it." Your task in the coming 
weeks, Pisces, is to undermine your own skills 
at self-deprecation. You may think they are 
too strong and entrenched to undo and un- 
learn. but I don't — especially now. when the 
cosmic forces are conspiring to prove to you 
how beautiful you are. Cooperate with those 
cosmic forces! Exploit the advantages they 
are providing. Inundate yourself with ap- 
proval, praise and naked flattery. 



Eva Sollberger’s 

ST! 

VE! 



Watch at sevendaysvt.com 






SEVEN DAYS 


KRMMS 


MEN WoMEN 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 

W5NEN toka^WSMLN 


WolVEN^ku^MEN 

DEVILS (FOOD CAKE) ADVOCATE 




BROWN-EYED GIRL 

everything. Its the positive attitude. 

DREADFUL DULLARD 


INTELLIGENT. PASSIONATE, CREATIVE 

Finds funny. Purplelhistle. 46. Cl 
FALLING, FLYING. LEAN-IN 
I definitely feel a fullness in my life, a 


RED LIPS AND ROSY CHEEKS 

around someone. BlankSpace, 31. Cl 
CURVY & FUN 

ADVENTUROUS. LEAN & ACTIVE 

SPUNKY. INDEPENDENT TRANSPLANT 
TO VERMONT 

my new state? couragecoeur. 64. Cl 


YOUNG AT HEART. OLD SOUL 

CEREBRAL. INDEPENDENT. LOYAL 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


ACTIVE. CARING, FUN LOVING 




WAKE UP 

Just how delightful am I? Let me 

HONEST. NURTURING. OUTGOING 
WOMAN 

d. GracielaOl. 50. Cl 


MULTITALENTED. ADVENTUROUS, 
HONEST. LOYAL, 

WOMAN SEEKS MAN 


TRANS WOMAN SEEKS SOULMATE 

let me know! 802Butterfly. 30. Cl 


GODDESSES NEVER AGE 

ACTIVE, ATTRACTIVE, ATTENTIVE 

Mountains. VTTrekker201S. 62. □ 
WHITE FIRE OF THE STARS 


31. Cl 


GOOD. LOVING MAN LOOKING 




to hang out with family. ha!ljl935. 48 
KIND. FRIENDLY. FUN 

Skiing, hiking, biking, cooking watching 


;. GoodguyVT. 45. Cl 


SUBMISSIVE GUY TO PLEASE YOU 


WARM, TRUSTWORTHY. RESPONSIBLE. 
GROUNDED 

OLD-FASHIONED WITH WARM HEART 

CATERING TO YOUR WILDEST PASSION 

discourse. Vte«plorer09. 53. Cl 
ACTIVE HOME AND OUT 

NEW STARTS 

is good. too. LOL Chillen. 54 Cl 
LOOKING 


LOOKING FOR A FRIEND 


16, Cl 


SARCASTIC. FUNNY. ADVENTUROUS 

adventures. Keithd4201. 28 
INDEPENDENT. OUTDOORS. SOFT BUT 

on the 15th. Maybe if we hit it off. you 

LOOKING FOR A GOOD BUDDY 

LOOKING FOR LOVE 


LIGHTHEARTED. SMILING OFTEN, 
ADVENTURER 

YOUNG-AT-HEART COUNTRY MAN 




FUNNY, KIND, SMART. MUSICAL, 
QUIRKY 




MEN . . MEN 


loving. Must love pets. 865830. 57 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5ME1M iegfai^P 

COOKING SOMETHING UP 



IfiEN 



other out Ready201508. 60 











DISCREET AND OPEN 






OUTOOOR EROTIC FANTASY 





LOOKING FOR NEW FUN ADVENTURES 





LOOKING TO LEARN 







SHARING COUPLE 



meet over coffee or a glass of wine to 
see if we are a Fit. Springing. 62 




QJoua. wiAe. couMAefio'i in 

ASK 

ATHENA 

I have been taking this yoga class, and I started to have 
a crush on the teacher. So, after a while, I asked her out 
for coffee after class. She said yes, and we had a great 
time. We met a few more times, and I felt like things 
were really starting to get going. And then one day after 
class I saw her kissing another woman. I saw them again 
where she and I were having our after-class coffee, and 
they were all over each other. I don't know what to do, 
but I think it must be her girlfriend. I was really starting 
to like her a lot, and I thought she liked me back. Now I 
am embarrassed. Do I still go to her class? Do I still ask 
her out? She acts toward me like nothing has changed. 
She flirts. Help! 



Crushed by My Crush 

'D&ih CVaW., 

First of all, good for you for taking the leap and asking 
out your crush. That's not an easy feat — but you did it, 
and you should be proud. 

I see two possibilities here: Either she's a total flirt 
who has a girlfriend, or she thought you were just being 
friendly in a platonic way. She's a yoga teacher; who 
knows how many students ask to meet her after class? 
Who knows how long she's been making out with this 
mystery woman? Who knows how serious they are? 
There's a lot we don't know here. You need some answers, 
and your crush is the only one who can give them to you. 

You'll have to take your bravery a step farther and ask 
a few clarifying questions. Invite her out for coffee again, 
then ask her what’s up. If you feel confident enough, you 
may even want to share your feelings. Tel I her that you 
like her and that you thought she liked you back. And not 
just as a student but as a potential sweetheart. 

There's a good chance she thought you just wanted 
to be pals. The flirtation you experienced might be part 
of her personality, not her wanting to get into your yoga 
pants. If it turns out that signals got crossed over the 
lattes you shared, I'm sorry. But don't let this get in the 
way of your yoga practice. If you feel too awkward to 
attend her class, find another one. 

And don't let this stop you from asking people out. 
This isn't the end of the world, and there are other yogis 
out there to swoon over. 

A lesson for your next go: When you start having 
feelings for someone, don't be shy about them. Let that 
special person know what you're thinking. If you keep 
things casual for too long, you're also sending a mixed 
message. If you want something, you have to go for it 




* 


Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 


tUOENr®, 



FRESH THREADS & WATERPIPES 
WORLDWIDE RUMOR.COM 



Additional 50% Off 
Barn Sale Items 
Tent Sale 

10% Off New Fall Arrivals 
Don’t miss out! 
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Shop our Online* Slore 

wellheeledstowe.com 

/t))Q Mountain Road. Stowe 

doimto// 

Open Daily lOflm - 6pm 


isPb 


r If you’ve been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


MIDDLEBURY SWIMMER LADY 

you. When: Sunday. August 23, 2015. Where: 
Colchester. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4913133 


AHH ... YOUR BEAUTIFUL SMILE 


STARBUCK! COME AND GET ME! 

When: Saturday, August 22. 201 S. Where: 
Magnaball. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4913132 

NO PLACE TO PEE 

When: Friday. August 28. 2015. Where: that 
co-op. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4913131 

FOR 4913085 

the tavern. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1913130 




CASSY AT CSW PINE ON WED. 

When: Wednesday. August 26. 2015. Where: 
CSW on Pine. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1913126 

PURPLE MOUNTAIN LEGGINGS, CHIPOTLE 

line and were wearing purple leggings with a 

August 12. 2015. Where: Chipotle, South 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 11913125 


Fun. © When: Saturday. August 22, 201S. Where: 
Retronome. You: Man. Me: Woman. 11913129 

ATTRACTIVE REDHEADED NERD 3 

and Cherry. You: Man. Me: Woman. H913128 


August 24. 201S. Where: West Bolton golf 
course. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4913122 

TO MY SMOOTH OPERATOR 

Test? XO. —Your "Egyptian Cotton" Slyn When: 
Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4913121 


Wednesday, September 24. 2014. Where: the 
world. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4913120 

ST. ALBANS RAID HALF 

August 23. 201S. Where: St. Albans Raid Half 
Marathon. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4913119 

DID YOU FIND YOUR SEVEN DAYS ? 

hair, drove off in an older Volvo. If I had asked 

Co-Op. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4913118 
AT THE RANDOLPH SHAW'S 

Shaw’s. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4913116 
CITY MARKET CUTIE 


CITYFEST AT DORSET PARK 

August IS, 2015. Where: SB CityFest at Dorset 
Park. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4913114 



FOR 4913085 

Reply to 4913085. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4913112 


BLUE SHIRT GUY STAIRS AT RIVERSIDE 


© When: Wednesday. August 19. 2015. Where: 
JP's Pub. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4913110 

HOTTIE AT AUGUST FIRST 

First. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4913109 


OUTDOORSLADY 

SAIL AWAY 


on her bike. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4913104 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2,000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It’s free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company. 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 





Walk, walk fashion baby. 


AN ART HOP FASHION 


SHOW 


Designers include 

• Campbell Whalen 

• Lillian Dean 

• Sean Avram, 
HyperFocus Art 

• Jenna Baginski, Intuition 

• Catherine 
Griffiths Scholze, 
CatherineScholze.com 

• Kara Magee 

• Blixtar Alizarin Avilix, 
Moss&Buttermilk 

• Zoe Crane 

• Abigail Feeney 

• Ellery Harkness 

• Edith Langdell, Edith 
Langdell Designs 

• Planned Parenthood of 
Northern New England 

• Megan Mahoney 

• Lisa Lillibrldge, Dakota 
1966 


SATURDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 


2 runway shows at 
6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
featuring new looks 
by local designers 
In the tent behind 
the Maltex Building 
431 Pine Street, 
Burlington, $15 
Food vendors, beer 
and wine available. 


TOUR 20(5 


Strut Director & Coordinator 

Gina Tron 

Hosts 

The House of Lemay 

DJ 

DJ Robbie J 


Styling 

Mirror Mirror 
Sequoia Salon 


“Your Fall Riding Headquarters!’ 


STRUT is 
Buy your 


ADVANCE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
THROUGH THE FLYNN BOX OFFICE, BY 
PHONE AT 802-86-FLYNN AND ON-LINE 
ATWWW.FLYNNTIX.ORG 


More Info & Specials at www.champlainvalleyfair.org 
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WHAT'S GOOD IN WINOOSKI 

THE BROOKLYN OF BURLINGTON 




ALL SEPTEMBER SALE! 


Gifts • Clothing • Pottery • Jewelry 
Kids • Housewares • Art 
Handmade + Indie Designers 
FOLLOW US ON Q§ 

17 East Allen Street, Winooski 
497-0582* BirdfolkCollective.com 


448-3057 /north.books(a>comcast.net 


A NEW BEAUTY 
EXPERIENCE AWAITS 

Find beauty of greater depth and 
artistry at our Aveda Concept Salon 

sal®n sal®’n 

W + N O O S K I 

FULL SERVICE SALON 
Hair • Nails • Facials 
Massage • and more! 

25 Winooski Falls Way 
salonsalonwinooski.com | 654.7400 


20% OFF 

EVERYTHING 
Except greeting 
cards 

Cascade Way, 
Winooski 

M-Sat: 9:30-5:30 
Sun: 11-5 


AVEDA 






THE 

\NGDLEN 

/HILL 


$299 

1 -year 


LIC4II TH membership 

iyS , .U 1 (expires 9/30/15) 


ml ILDLI I I 

$CLUB 


20 West Canal Street, Winooski 
655-2399 • twmhealthclub.com 
Hours: M-Th 5:30am-9pm, 

F 5:30am-8pm • Sa 7am-5pm 
Su 9am-5pm 






